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VOLUME LXII., No. 23. 
92.00 A YEAR; 6 CENTS A COPY. 


CHOOL STANDARDS 


New Education Readers 
Books Iand II: each$0.385; Book III - - 


Baldwin’s School Readers 
Eight Book or Five Book Series 


Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship 

Books, per dozen, $0.75; Charts, per set - 
Milne’s Arithmetics 

Elements $0.30; Intermediate $0.80; Standard 65 
White’s New Arithmetics A 


JUNE 8, 1901. 




















AP WB AREE EN TAS ELAR 

TEACHERS WHO WANT THE BEST text-books 
should examine the following series 
LIPPINCOTT’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
LIPPINCOTT’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 
LIPPINCOTT’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


Contain new and valuable features. 


Morris’s United: States Histories 








$0.40 


1.50 








4 First Book $0.30 ; Elementary $0.50; Complete .65 ’ f : / 
\ I Rice's Rational Spelling Book A History of the United States of America, Its People and Its 
me Perth O08?; Patil. « -. .-) 2 Institutions 
— — Word Book +. see 125 An Elementary History of the United States 
Natural Geographies ‘ ; f 
Elementary $0.60; Advanced q Ne i 1.25 A Primary History of the United States 
Maxwell’s English Course The Elementary History contains a brief History of Penn- 
Introductory Lessons $0.40; Advanced Lessons .60 sylvania. Tested in the school-room, they have proved to be 
Metcalf’s English Series first class. 
Elementary $0.40 ; English Grammar - - .60 
McMaster’s United States Histories 
Primary $0.60; School - - - - - ~~ 1.00 LESSONS IN GRAMMAR By 
New Century Physiology Series LESSONS IN LANGUAGE \J.N. Patrick, A. M. 
Primer $0.30 ; Intermediate $ 0.40 ; Elementary 75 fiihds: itt d ‘cal 
Overton’s Applied Physiologies Simple, direct, and practical. 
Primary $0.30 Intermediate $0.50 ; Advanced 80 





Examine these books before adopting. Send for price list.and 
circulars. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Natural Course in Music 
Full Course—Seven Books and Charts 
Short Course—Two Books 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnatt Chicago Boston 


























To our list, already exten-| Our Brief Educational Cata- 


MESSRS. SILVER, 





BURDETT & COMPANY 


invite correspondence from all 
teachers, superintendents, and 
school officers who are contem- 
plating changes in text-books 
the introduc- 
tion of new studies and texts. 


next-year, or 


—_—_——_. 





sive and varied (comprising 
many of the best-known and 
most approved of the newer 
text-books), we are adding, this 
year, some fifty important new 
texts for school and college use 
which will be ready for the 
opening of the next school year. 





log (new edition ready June 10, 
1901) is an indispensable vade 
mecum for all who would know 
the exact titles of the newest 
and best text-books, It will be 
mailed from either of our of- 
fices in response to request. 
Correspondence invited. 





NEW YORK: 29-33 East 19th St. 
BOSTON: 219 223 Columbus Ave. 





Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA: 1328 Arch St. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


ATLANTA: 140 Whitehall St. 


CHICAGO: 378-388 Wabash Ave.: « ~ SAN FRANCISCO: 319-325 Sansome St. 
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LANTERN SLIDES 
FOR EDUCATIONAL USE 


We have arranged special lists of lantern slides, cov- 
ering Geography, Physical Geology, Bot- 
ineering, Psy: 
arran to 


" ry, ology, etc., ete These 

are 8) tt accompany the stand- 
ard text books. The arrangement is icularly con- 
venient and the elides are of finest quality. Special 
prices to colleges and schools on slides, stereopticons 
and p mn apparatus, Send for our new pamphlet, 

The Magic Lantern jn School Work. 

WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Dep’t, | Philadelphia. 


20 Sloane fo Cunope 

lichels al 30, reduction fuom ondinany rales, 

nglo- American Exchange, 
1358 Broadway New York. 


Interesting Notes. 


Get Your Money’s Worth. 


Don’t accept the unauthorized state- 
ments of interested parties as to the proper 
return route from the San Francisco meet- 
ing of the Epworth League next July 
This will be a grand meeting and the low 
rate of $59.00 Chicago to San Francisco 
with return via the celebrated Shasta 
Northern Pacific route will give teachers 
especially the opportunity of a lifetime. 
Study your railroad geography for yourself 
and learn that tosee Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Spokane, Helena or Butte, Yel- 
lowstone Park, and Dulutl or the twin 
cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, you 
must have tickets from Portland eastward 
via the Northern Pacific Ry. Send to 
Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., for Epworth 
League map folder and six cents for Won- 
derland 1901. This is the road that oper- 
ates, between Portland and St. Paul, the 
Crack Train of the Northwest—‘ The 
North Coast Limited.” 


‘Town Topics” on the Southern Railway, 


One who now travels thru the Southern 
states is amazed at the development in 
railway roadbed, equipment and general 
provision for the comfort of travelers. I 
recently had occasion to go to New Or- 
leans over the Southern Railway on what 
is termed the “ Washington and South- 
western Vestibule Limited.” Roadbeds 
have been ballasted, heavy rails laid, steel 
bridges substituted for more fragile struc- 
tures,and neat and commodious station- 
houses built. Powerful engines draw the 
trains that are up to the latest model of 
the wonderful Pullman system. The din- 
ing car service was excellent, notably on 
that part of the route between Atlanta and 
Montgomery, where I was served with 
broiled pompano, with fresh cucumbers ; 
stuffed fresh green peppers; duckling that 
was duckling; spring lamb that was not 
small, lean mutton; fresh green "peas and 
new asparagus, strawberries and cream— 
makes one’s mouth water to remember. 

Now comes a new fad for this line. On 
May 26 to each of these trains was added 
a Pullman club car, with all the appoint 
ments and comforts of a first-class club 
smoking-room and buffet. The reason for 











these developments in railway facilities is PERFECT 


found in the fact that no section of the 
Union at any period ever developed so 
rapidly as the South has been developing 





in agriculture, manufacturing trade, and 
general acuity in the last few years, 
This and the consol‘dation of the lines 
under great and powerful companies have 
given to the South facilities of travel both 
in speed and comfort equal to those of any 
other section. 


Free to Pan-American Visitors. 


The Teachers’ Pan-Tourist Company, 
composed entirety of Buffalo teachers, 
have three thousand rooms in some of 
Buffalo’s best homes not far from the ex- 
position grounds at prices varying from 
50 cents to 75 cents per person in parties ; 
$1 per day two in a room; and $1.50 to $4 
per day one ina room. We protect you 
from the avaricious householder and tem- 
porary hotel. We guarantee your sleeping 
quarters to be satisfactory. 

Within five minutes’ walk of the Ter 
minal Station at the exposition grounds is 
located our Cottage and Tenting colony. 
a wonder of cleanliness, convenience, and 
comfort. In this colony the rate is only 
fo cents per person, including use of free 

itchen. 

Write for complete prospectus, explain- 
ing tours, membership certificate, and com- 
plete care of guests. 

Our guides will wear motarboard caps. 
The Teachers’ Pan-Tourist Company, 433 
Mooney-Brisbane building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Will the Lumber Supply Fail. 


News is given to the public so frequently 
of the impending famine of timber for con- 
struction purposes and for fuel that a sen- 
sible treatment of the subject like that ap- 
pearing in the Forveszer is quite reassuring. 
It is plain that if the annual consumption 
of timber exceeds the amount normally 
produced in the world a timber famine 
must come at some time. 

The British Isles, Belgium, Germany, 
and the whole western part of Europe im- 
port large quantities of timber This sup 
ply comes from Hungary, Norway, and 
Russia with smaller amounts from the 
United States and Canada. 

How long can these countries continue 
to furnish thissupply? Perhaps fifty years 

Mr. Gannet estimated in the Forum 
some time ago that the total amount of 
standing timber in the United States is 
1.380,000,000 feet. The rate of consump. 
tion is 25,000,000 feet per year; so what 
is at present mature would last fifty years. 
Estimating the growth from an acre of 
woodland at one-third of a cord, the an- 
nual increment by growth amounts to 300,- 
000,000,000 feet, of which perhaps a tenth 
is merchantable timber. This would seem 
to satisfy the demand, but when we con- 
sider the amount destroyed by fire and 
other means of loss it is probable that our 
forest growth is hardly able to satisfy the 
existing need for wood. However the sup- 
ply so nearly meets the demand that we are 
in no immediate danger. 

Oregon, Washington, and Idaho 
are the states to which a large immigration 
is now directed. You should take advan- 
tage of the opportunities, and the greatly 
reduced rates. This wonderful country 
fully and accurately described and illus- 
trated in a new booklet with a large map, 
which will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of six cents in postage by W. B. 
Kniskern, 22 Fifth avenue, Chicago. 
Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 





OF MOTHERS 
EETHING, WITH 
t0T SUCCESS. 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALL 
WIND COLIC, and isthe best remedy for DIARRH@A. 


FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave... NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 





‘New England 


CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Forty-eight years of constant and 
healthful progress and growth has put 
this institution at the head (both in size 
and standing) of musical institutions 
in America. Comprehensive in plan, 
moderate in price, thorough in practice 
and famous for results. 

GEO. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 


Send for music and elocution catalogues. 
PRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass, 


EFFORTS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Orations, addresses, es- 
says, valedictories, salu- 
tatories, class poems, ivy 
poems, class mottoes, 
after-dinner speeches, 
Soatems, national holi- 
days, class-day exercises, || 
Models for every possible 
occasion in high-school 
and college career; each 
and every “effort” being 
what some fellow has 
*‘stood on his feet” and 
actually delivered on a 
similar occasion. 

Price, $1.50 Postpaid. 
Cloth—640 Pages, 


HINDS & NOBLE 


4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, WN. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WODK. 


Teeth without Plates: _ 
The special and scientific branch of dentistry 
known as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the 
most accurate adjustment with perfect mechani- 
cal construction to insure an artistic success and 
permanency af . 
Having every facility for this class of work I 
can now offer reasonable prices as consistent with 
first class workmanship. EsTABLISHED, 1868. 


Dr. W. d, STEWART, 862 W. 28 St.. NY. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European Planat Moderate Rates. 
Centrally Located and most couvenient to 

Amusement and Business Districts. 
Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 



































WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 
RATING 5 AE ure 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, st = Asthma, 


* Sold by all Druggists, 





Sold b; Draggoste in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for “ Winslow's Soothin Syrup.” and take no 
ottle. 


‘other kind. Twenty-five cents a 


or by mail, 35 cents. 


STOWELL & CO., 
Charlestown, Mass. 





When it is so easy to obtain THE BEST, why accept anything inferior ? 
ESTABLISHED, 1860. 


THE BEST PENS ARE 


Seen 


ESTERBROOK’S 





Best for the School, for the Counting House, for Correspondence, and for every other purpose. 


All Styles—all Stationers THE ESTE RBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


Readers of Taz Sonoon JougNat are asked, for mutual benefit, to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


26 John §8t., New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, er 
Positions Filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 


DEWBERRY’S SCHOOL AGENCY, 


J. M. DEWBERRY, [lanager. Birmingham, Ala. 


Established in 1892. Prompt, faithful, and successful. 
Aids teachers to secure positions in the South and Southwest. 
The leading Southern Teachers’ Agency. Write for circulars. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDBESSES FOR AGENOY MANUAL FREB. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Ave. sfe™ York City, N.Y. 208 Mich. Blvd., Chicago, IIl- 
1505 Pa. Ave.. Washington, D, 0. 414 Conteay Bidg., Minneapolis. 4 Evans Bidg., Oskaloosa, Ia 
588 Cooper Bldg., Denver, Col. 420 Parrott Bidg, SanFrancisco, Cal. 525 Stimson] Blk. Los Angeles, Cal. 


TEACH ERS WANTE september vacancies, Primary and Gram- 


“ os Grades, $400 to $900; High School, $450 
$1,500; Critic Teachers in State Normal 
Schools, $700 to $1,000; Superintendencies, $i,a00 to $2,500; Good positions in Colleges, 
perntnaeiss, Ne Send for Sixteenth Year Boo 
J. ALBERT, THE ALBERT TEACHERS” AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 
SUPPLIES COLLEGES, 


KELLOGG’S BUREAD 3 Jani’ onooLs INSTITUTES 


In fact, TEACHERS FOR EVERY NECESSITY. 























AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to DoReges Schools, and ym me 
Superior rs, Principa. 
Tutors, and Governceses, oy for every, 1 Tan 
ment of Instruction; 
Schools to Parents. nif onor ep 
Mis rerican and Fotelgu Teachers’ 
erican and Fore rs 
, nC ew Tons. 








and omolox ers should corre- 











Tallahassee, Fla., March 22, 1901 ‘Upon your recommendation I have employed Dr 0.0. R ds for 


on 

Institute work at Tallahassee.”—W. N. Sheats, State Superintendent. 

For advancement in any department write to H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHORN SSS 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Recommends skilled teach- 
ers in all departments. Informs parents of suitable schools. 


THE e PENNSYLVANIA « EDUCATIONAL e BUREAU 


Allentown, Pa., 
An Agency that recommends. fyaabiisted 3. Business transacted in every State. 


Manual Free. * 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Pos- 


itions. Hartanw P, Frenon, 8! Cuarper Srereart, Aceany, N 





P. V. HUYSSOON, 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Props. | © 


3 East 14th St., New York. 











. . 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


TOUR #& PACIFIC COAST 


Through Colorado and Salt Lake City, 


RETURNING VIA CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


JULY 8 TO AUGUST 6, 


SPECIAL PULLMAN TRAIN. 
RATE, 


INCLUDING TRANSPORTATION, DOUBLE PULLMAN BERTH AND MEALS, 


$188.50. 


TWO PERSONS IN A BERTH EACH $168,50. 


For farther information apply to W. Burcuarp. Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
ew York, or address Gro. WB seni General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, 


J.B. HUTCHINSON, Gen’I figr. J. R. WOOD, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 


00 << 000 <A 00.0 <> 00 0 <> 00 0 <> 0.0 <> 00 1 <a 0.0 0 <a 00 0 <a 00 0 <a 0 0 00 


PAPER_: MODEL : OF: GHE : LARYNX 


This unique bit of apparatus is simplicity itself, and yet teaches 


— SRR ES ABE ABS AAR FES OE Fee I GT cca 5D 
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more about the Larynx, ina few minutes, than pages of descrip- 
tion could teach, With directions given, each pupilcan make a 
copy. ‘The model is sent securely packed for 25 cents. : ; 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th St., New York, 


= « Director 








Indi- 
OM- 











28 UNION SQUARE 
TE ACHERS sz: 8 oad with ROB Ee ally 
HERS’ AGENCY, Equi- 
table Bldg, cseae Tenn, = ~ filled vacancies 
in 19 States. Operates in every State. Faithful 
and efficient service. 

The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 
principals, superintendents, and instructors in 
norma! schools and colleges. Open to both sexes. 

Fellowships and 4 
Teach ers annually. Degree of 
granted on oeetioe efa 
two-years’ Collegiate 
Course followed by a two- 
ee eee 
Teaching, Kindergarten, Fine Arts, Domestic 
. Domestic Science, Music, = Manual Train- 
ing, Graduate courses leading to Higher Diplo- 
ma. Diploma in Secon Bo ony or to the 
Degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. Catalogues sent on 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 
Summer Course in Nature Study 
t J 
a, Nod, ‘ae th *RCHOOL te OEACTIOAL AGRE 
CULTURE and HORTICULTURE. Courses in soils, 
For circular, address, 
GEORGE T. POWELL, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y: 

B.C. UNSELD sctoor siren 
Day Schools, Sundzy Schools, 
Accepts engagements at points easily accessible 
from the city. Address, care 
THE BIGLOW - ee -_ 135 Fifth Ave., 

ie, ‘Teachers 
oii’ IVS and Supervisors. 
M th 
Nt ocaontaly, during the 
of topics peletive to mate teaching and fg “new wet 
rine TTRepri nts.” Principals and Superintendents 
act id tee teachers by arranging to omeay eac 
building with at least one annual subscription. $ 
per Tea te £Se. per cop 
ELEN CE, r of ao 
anapolis. "published by , Bupervieo MUS 

PANY, 128 
FE ET ICH Teaching French 

are used everywhere. Send to the reel 

lisher for copies for examination . . 

WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK 
MINERALS for SCHOGLS 
Ores, useful and rock-making minerals for 
practical study Catalogue free. 
ROY HOPPING, 

129 4TH AVENUE » . New York, N. Y. 

A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without drugs and for permanent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthful climate, —— 
family home. Two lady physicians. Address, 

F. W. HVURD, M. D. 
Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 
SCHOOL BELLS tat? 
and tin o 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York Ciry. 
shi mounting to $5. 
ps amounting ohms) eB 
a in Elementary 
application to the Secretary. 
plants, insects, animals and pote gardens. 
Popular Choral Classes. 
= poo ” — Season Mrsic, , from the 
am be used in class for ane by or- 
N. Penn 8t.. yeducunseue. 
Pees tes TEXT- 
Complete catalogue on application. 
WATER GAP SANITARIUM 
air. scenic beauty beyond compare. 
WoSHANE BEL’ FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Mid. 
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NICHOLS'S GRADED LESSONS 
IN ARITHMETIC 


adopted in June for exclusive use in the public schools of the 


CIGY OF BALGIMORE 


Nichols’s Graded Lessons, in seven books, a book for each school year, are found 
to be the best for instruction, and are the most economical system for school supply. 
Sample copies for 15 cents each. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
Boston New York Chicago 


Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. 


Every child should be familiar with our Common Native 
Birds. Such an opportunity may be given them through 
our new Audubon Charts which show fifty-six of 
the most important wild birds in characteristic attitudes 
and natural colors, 

A full descriptive hand-book 
furnished free with each chart. 


Price, per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30. 


THE DRANG 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMPANY, 


BOSTON: 110 Boylston St. NEW YORK: 5 West 18thSt. CHICAGO: 207 Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


SUMMER COURSES. 
Session of 1901. Seventh Year, July 8—August 16. 


FORTY COURSES in Greek, Latin, Semitic, English Literature, Rhetoric, 
German, Philosophy, Education, History Government, [Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, and Physical Training. 


Tuition $25.00 for the Session. 


The location is unsurpassed for summer school work; it combines the coolness 
and the beauty of scenery of the heights overlooking the Harlem River and the 
Hudson River with the advantages of the great city. For “Announcement” address 


MARSHALL S, BROWN, University Heights, New York City, 


Incorporated 1851. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Joun A. Hatt, President. Henry 8. Let, Vice-President. Henry M. Puariurps, Secretary 






























TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. Percentage 
1890 1900 Gains of Gains 
ee $2,214,552.42 $4,824,529.74 $2,609,977.82 117.86 
Income from Interest and Rents......___ 508,096.10 1,072,685.14 564,589.04 = 111.11 
SE $2,722,648.52 $5,897,164.88 $3,174,516.36 116.60 
Assets December 31........ sen cevaneéepes 11,252,639.54 $26,245,622.04 14,992,982.50 133.24 
Amount December 31.......... 290,789.00 $136,238,923.00 2,948,134.00 115.26 
Surplus ear $870,581.77 $2,324,635.51  $1,454,053.74 167.02 


Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. has paid to its policyholdersin 
Death Claims, $20,163,430.97 Endowments Matured, $3,370,018.00 Dividends, $9,559,142.03 


Assets Dec. 31, 1900,$26,245,622.04 | Liabilities,§23,920,986.53 | Surplus,§2,324,635.15 


©; GRAND PRIZE ““é30*" 


WAS AWARDED TO 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no other pen-maker has 
it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTEELINEAR LITERAL 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced to | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
€1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 











A Tonic and Nerve Food 





Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 
ur weary from worry, insomnia, 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 


Nourishes, strengthens and im- 

parts new life and vigor by supplying 

the needed tonic and nerve food. 
Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 





a 
Micin Watches 


48 measure the flight of time with un 
Aud erring accuracy. Perfectly adapted to }¥ 
F=f) the rougher usage of the mechanic 
F and the farmer as well as the gentler 
handling of the lady of fashion. They 
come in various sizes and patternsto § 
— everyone, Sold by Jewelers every- 


wAn El in Watch always has the || 
word “Rfyin” engraved on the works 
—fully guaranteed. 

is Send for free 


A AH PP Caraga yon 
LNA IONA WATE fe 7 








Omalogue Pree—\ TyYAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 
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Dr, Coimpayre on Gducation in the United € tates." 


[Continued from last week. ] 


In his inaugural address at the International Congress 
of Elementary Education Mr. Gréard said: ‘“‘ Not long 
. since, by an impulse common to all countries, it appeared 
that the school programs could not be too much en- 
riched.” And he gave his hearers to understand that 
without neglecting anything, thru a better division of 
work, elementary instruction might be made even less 
burdensome thereby. The same feeling of uneasiness, 
with regard to the too great extent of the programs, is 
noticeable in America. There, too, they speak of edu- 
cation as “ homicide ;” they denounce the cramming of 
the public schools as a renewal of the “slaughter of the 
innocents.” Zhe Teachers’ Institute has begun an inquiry 
on the subject, Are there too many studies? It is true 
that the answers of the educators who have been con- 
sulted are generally negative. Some even, as in all 
countries, recommend an extension of the program, and 
far from wishing it restritted, would wish it to be broad- 
ened, and they profit by the occasion to demand, for in- 
stance, more of commercial geography. . Nevertheless 
the question is raised and opinion awakened. The peri- 
odical Education, of Boston, in the March number, enum- 
erates a long list of different subjects of primary instruc- 
tion and concludes thus: After nine months of such a 
régime is it to be wondered at that at the end of the 
year the teacher is pale, the exhausted pupil at the end 
of its powers? It is at least to be hoped that we have 
reached the extreme limit in the multiplication of 
studies. 

Industrial Education. 

Domestic instruction, which we are just introducing 
into our schools—was it not requested at the Inter- 
national Educational Congress that this should be organ- 
ized even in our maternal schools—industrial education 
is not neglected in America, far from it. The foliowing 
is very significant testimony : “ The other day,” said an 
American woman teacher, “I watched the attitude of 
some young girls who were about to bake some bread. 
I think I never before saw human eyes glow with such 
sparkling triumph. Many of our boys and girls dream 
that they will be heroic if they are able some day to 
compose a poem, to paint a picture, to play skilfully on 
the violin; but even if their dreams should be realized, 
they will never attain « degree of happiness equal to 
that which these young girls enjoyed who, for the first 
time, succeeded in baking the best loaf of bread, in 
making the most exquisite jelly, or who have learned to 
trim a hat prettily, or make a tasty new toilette. They 
also are poets and artists in their way.” 

And it is to be noted that if they appreciate the work 
of the hands in America, if it is recommended to the 
boy and girl pupils, it is not only because they desire to 
make workmen and housekeepers, it is, they say, because 
they wish to make of them men and women who shall 
have a personal power. 

Patriotic Training. 

The Americans more and more interest themselves in 
the education of patriotism. Moreover they understand 
very well that patriotism cannot be taught, as are 
grammar and arithmetic, by means of didactic lessons. 
Formal lessons in morality or on patriotism are worth 


less than nothing. Enter into a class-room at the 
moment when the master anounces that he is about to 
give a moral lesson, and you will be sure to see the 
girls assume an air of indifference and the boys look 
fixedly at the buttons of their vests, while the professor 
elongates his face and solemnly declaims on the weak- 
ness of human nature in general and of children in par- 
ticular. On the contrary, some familiar remarks on the 
incidents of life and school, some moral recitations taken 
from history, interest the pupils and produce a lasting 
effect on their minds. 

In the same way patriotism is more effectively taught 
in an incidental manner than by didactic lessons. Pa- 
triotism is above all the sentiment in the mind of a child, 
and the spirit of the school supports and strengthens it. 
From this point of view they recommend songs, patriotic 
hymns, the reading of historical books in which are nar- 
rated the important events which have contributed to 
make the power of the nation, the noble deeds, the 
heroic deaths of illustrious men. A good practice, they 
say, is to devote each month:to the study of some great 
character. 

Young America, more perhaps than old France, reveres 
its memories. The celebration of historic anniversaries 
are more frequent than with us. We have the 14th of 
July, which is about all. There they celebrate the birth 
of Washington. of Jefferson, of Lincoln, and others, the 
Declaration of Independence, etc. They have what they 
call “Flag Day,” when they hoist in the school the 
national flag with its forty-five stars. In one school in 
Massachusetts there are twenty-one commemorative 
days of that kind. They do not content themselves in 
recalling the names of the heroes ; they show their por- 
traits and pictures of their favorite residences. They 
desire that the child, in order to love them better, should 
become familiar with their faces, their inward life. 

These days of celebration are not necessarily holidays. 
They have found out, especially in Chicago, that it is 
unwise to allow children to roam the streets and use 
without any profit a liberty, the sense and reason of 
which has not been explained to them. The majority, 
they say, do not understand what that extra holiday 
means. Without doubt they think some one is dead, or 
some one was born, or something has happened, without 
knowing what, without deriving any moral advantage 
from a celebration the precise significance of which their 
instructors have neglected to make known to them. 
And that is why, at Chicago, they keep the children at 
school on Lincoln day, in order to explain to them and 
narrate to them the life and death of Lincoln. 


But the flag days on which the little hands of the 
children wave their banner, and when they sing the 
American Marseillaises with their weak voices, all this is 
only the commencement. When the child grows up, it 
is necessary that the patriotic sentiment should be trans: 
formed into the patriotic principle ; and to this end he 
must appreciate it and inform himself; that is to say 

*|ranslation of an article by Dr. Gabriel Compayre, rector of 
the University of Lyons, reviewing recent movements in educa- 
tion in the United States. The article appeared in the Revue 


Pedagogique for April, t901. (As the translator did not have ac- 
cess, etc., see last week.) 
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that he must give account of the history of his country, 
of its political institutions, its literary works, its eco- 
nomic activity. True patriotism, says an American 
writer, does not consist in rhetorical flourishes and 
national boastings. It results from a just appreciation 
of our country, of its spirit of liberty, of its institutions 
and its laws, of its form of government, its splendid 
domain, its natural beauties, its rank among the nations, 
and its triumphant forward march. 

They not only have patriotic fétes there. They also 
have fétes devoted to nature. The American school has 
its poetry. Celebrations of national glory and the 
beauties of nature, should they not combine to enchant 
the mind of the child? They celebrate the memory of 
Washington, Lincoln, and other great patriots. But 
they also have days devoted to the “‘ Birds” and above 
all the “ Tree.” In America the tree is the object of 
particular veneration. Is it like an old survival of the 
adoration of natural forces? Is it the effect of the in- 
spiration of Froebel whom the Americans hold in such 
great esteem and who said, “ There is no representation 
of organic life more perfect than the tree!” At any 
rate the Americans do not weary of their eulogy of the 
tree, of its symbolic beauty, of the puryifying, spiritual 
influence which is diffused from its foliage, its form, and 
its shade. “Arbor Day” is a great day in the schools 
of the United States. On that occasion the journals 
publish numerous special articles to assist the teachers 
to organize the féte. And this is only one instance of 
the naturalistic instinct which impels the Americans to 
develop among children the love of the physical world. 
They wish them to become familiar with all the pictur- 
esque sights of the neighborhood of their native place, 
that they shoul know all the rivulets, all the springs, 
that they should feel the silent influences of nature, 
that they should open their eyes to sights which will be 
sources of joy the rest of their lives. 


Official Direction of Teachers. 

In France we are proud, and with reason, of the happy 
influence which the inspectors of schools exercise on the 
teachers by their counsels and the instruction which 
they give them, either orally or by means of circulars. 
Ample proof of this is given in the fine selections which 
the Minister of Public Instruction published on the 
occasion of the universal exposition, when large numbers 
of circulars were collected and sent out, either under 
sanction of the academic inspectors or the primary in- 
spectors. The American superintendents, who are really 
inspectors fulfill their mission equally well. They enter 
into detail as to methods, condemning such a process, 
recommending another. We teachers, especially thore 
of us who are in the normal schools, cannot read without 
profit certain circulars edited by Mr. Maxwell, superin- 
tendent of the New York city schools of New York, 
of the New York enlarged by the addition of Brook- 
lyn—the Greater New York—which unites in her 
schools, we are told, nearly half a million of pupils 
(exactly 493,848 in 1899). There is one which re- 
lates to note-books.* ‘‘Time is wasted in the classes,” 
writes Mr. Maxwell, “when it is given to writing with 
extreme rapidity while the teacher is speaking ; also when 
outside of the class, it is used in recopying the notes 
informally taken during the lesson. It is a very poor 
way of taking notes only to reproduce the lesson of the 
teacher word for word ; for this implies no active partici- 
pation, no constructiveness on the part of the pupil. 
There are excellent teachers who forbid any taking of 
notes by their hearers; that is certainly going too far, 
but in the meanwhile it bears testimony to a movement 
in the right direction and in the sense of the true 
method. A good note-book sheuld haveas a characteristic 
a certain amount of selection, of condensation, and even 
of originality. 

Dr. Harris, the commissioner of the bureau of educa- 





*Mr. Maxwell was formerly superintendent of the schools of 
Brooklyn. 
+ Educational Review, January, 1900. 
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tion, has not as part of his administration, the right to 
address circulars and instructions to the teaching per- 
sonel—he: would have, should they carry out the plan 
which has been spoken of to make him superintendent 
of the Washington schools—but his many articles are ag 
good as the best circulars and are calculated to be of 
practical guidance to teachers. Thus, for instance, he 
has recently criticised the tendency of keeping pupils 
too long upon one study.* He thinks that by keeping a 
pupil at work on a single point longer than is necessary, 
in forcing him to go to the depth of a subject which is 
not suitable for him, the development of the higher fac- 
ulties is delayed; the spirit is imprisoned in special 
habits ; the harmonious evolution of the mental powers 
as a whole is injured. 


Anti-Alcohol Teaching. 


The campaign against alcoholism is pursued with 
vigor. It has, however, found some unexpected oppon- 
ents, among the ranks of whom are even professors and 
physicians. Professor Atwater, of the Wesleyan univer- 
sity, has endeavored to reinstate alcohol, in attempting 
to prove that “alcohol is a food.” But his opinion has 
excited lively protestations, and he stands alone. Sci- 
entific temperance instruction is spreading more and 
more. There are cnly two states, Utah and Georgia, 
which have not voted for a temperance law which 
renders such instruction obligatory. 

Tobacco also has strong adversaries. In the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal we read an article entitled: “The 
Cigarette and Crime,” which is of a nature to frighten 
lovers of cigarettes. “I affirm,” says the author, “that the 
use of the cigarette affects the nervous system, tkat it 
weakens the power of the will. I donot say that all 
boys who smoke cigarettes are criminals, but of this I 
am certain, that nearly all boys who become criminals 
smoke cigarettes.” We give, merely as a curiosity, a 
humorous fancy which this same Pennsylvania School 
Journal publishes in the June number. The piece is en- 
titled ‘‘ Pedagogical Litanies.” Here are some extracts: 


From teachers who have forgotten that they were ever 
oung ; 
si peed teachers who have lost (or who have never had) faith 
in the child ; 

From teachers who always speak in the same tone ; 

From teachers who do not subscribe to several educational 
journals, 

Deliver us, oh Lord. 

With this last wish, very agreeable to editors, we com- 
bine a remark made by a man quite eminent in American 
educational matters in a convention: “I would rather 
be crucified than resign myself to read half of the edu- 
cational journals which are sent to me.” 


Corporal Punishment. 

Corporal punishment is still, I will not say in honor, 
but in use in the schools of the United States. And it 
does not appear that this tradition of the ancient discip- 
line raises any very lively protestations from the public. 
One of the editors of the Boston review, Education, Mr. 
Frank H. Palmer, this year made inquiries on this sub- 
ject of twenty superintendents, chosen from among 
those who direct or at least look after the schools of the 
state of Massachusetts.j He asked themat first if they 
made use of corporal punishment ; six of them responded 
in the affirmative. Then Mr. Palmer, carrying the same 
inquiry further, desired to know to what extent, with 
what instrument, for what class of faults this punish- 
ment was administered, and also the opinions on the 
subject of those who used it, whether they considered it 
efficacious and if they thought it possible to do without 
it. We make a résume of the answers given, reminding 
ourselves that Massachusetts is one of the United 
States where the manners are most amiable, where civil- 
ization is most advanced, and where, finally, the terrible 





it Education, April, 1900. The Study of Arrested Development 
in Children as Produced by Injudicious School Methods. 

+ Education, April 1900. ‘‘Corporal Punishment in Massa- 
chusetts. 
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whippings of the slaves, the noise of which re-echoed in 
the Southern states at the time of “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
were unknown. 

In the first place we learn that the instrument of tor- 
ture is not the most tender; that which is most fre- 
quently employed isthe rattan. They also used the rod, 
the ruler and the whip. It is however, only used in ex- 
treme cases: insubordination, open rebellion, insolence, 
inveterate idleness, repeated obstinacy in the same fault 
where all other means have failed to correct the pupil, 
etc. And it seems that these extreme cases happen quite 
frequently, since, in one school, the rod as a means of 
discipline was used eighty-six timesin a year; in another 
61 times in three months. It is true, that in other in- 
stitutions they affirm that the employment of corporal 
punishment is rare, exceptional ; and one superintend- 
ent, repeating the doctrine of Locke, declares that one 
should only use it as a last resort, when all other meth- 
ods of punishment had been tried a reasonable number of 
times. As to the agent of execution, it is sometimes 
the principal, that is to say the director of the building, 
who charges himself with the duty of chastising the pu- 
pil; he does not relegate this office to a subaltern, as the 
Jesuits formerly did, to a janitor, to a special operator. 
But most frequently it is the teacher himself who operates 
it with his own hands. 

Mr. Harris completes this information in an appendix 
to his monograph for the exposition on elementary edu- 
cation.* There is one state—one only—that of New 
Jersey, where the law forbids corporal punishment to the 
teacher. Honor to New Jersey! In four other states 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Mississippi, etc., it is expressly 
specified that legal penalcies await the teacher who shall 
make use of corporal punishment cruelly. But a moder- 
ate use of the same is almost everywhere allowed ; it is 
sometimes authorized by especial laws. In the city of 
Providence (Rhode Island) punishment cannot be inflicted 
without the consent of the parents. 

In spite of this, milder opinions are asserting them- 
selves. ‘‘ Corporal punishment,” says one teacher, “ will 
disappear as civilization advances, and the ability of 
teachers increases.” We have reason to hope that liberal 
discipline, which acts by means of moral suasion, will 
finally triumph in America as it has among us. Other- 
wise American educators turn their back to progress, in 
matters of discipline as in all other matters. Thus Dr. 
Charles Eliot, the venerable president of the great Uni- 
versity of Harvard, declares that he considers the soften- 
ing of school government as one of the characteristics 
of the nineteenth century. ‘When as a child,” he says, 
“T entered the Latin school of Boston, a school famous 
thruout the country, I can testify that the principal mo- 
tive of action to which I was submitted during all the 
severity of my studies, was that of fear; the fear of 
harsh words from the teacher, the fear of physical suffer- 
ing. Progress came; first thru the church, in the 
sense that fear ceased to be the principal religious mo- 
tive ; then changes were made in the political order. We 
have begun to understand that the government should 
not be what it has been during thousands of years, the 
work of one arbitrary will; that it should be the govern- 
ment of the people by the people. Consequently we have 
come to think that the exact idea of a good government 
for citizens has something to teach us on the subject of 
government for children themselves. Moreover the dis- 
cipline of the family is modified ; the authority of the 
parents has become moreindulgent. And from all these 
social changes a corresponding renovation has resulted 
in school government. There is no more beneficent 
change than that which, in the discipline of the family 
as well as in that of the school, has substituted love for 
fear. Wonderful have been theeffects of the change on 
the character of our nation and on the happiness of our 
families.” 





*¢ Elementary Education,” p. 57. 
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- Glimpses Here and There. 


The public school of the United States, as well as the 
entire country, of which the school is one of its most 
cherished institutions is evidently passing thru an era of 
prosperity. Thereare without doubt some shadows in the 
picture ; we hear that the men and women teachers 
of Chicago have some difficulty in obtaining the whole of 
their salaries. But taken all in all, everything is satisfac- 
tary. The states have always shown themselves gener- 
ous toward their schools, and private benefactors do not 
neglect them in the distribution of their gifts. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who, in ten years, has 
given nine million dollars toward the increase of public 
libraries, a short time since gave five million dollars to 
the school libraries of New York. His services are rec- 
ognized in enthusiastic articles, in which they say: “Ifa 
man should be esteemed a benefactor who makes two 
blades of grass grow where there was but one before, 
what should be said of a man who has placed one thous- 
and or ten thousand books where there was but one be- 
fore?” 

I do not believe that in any other country, in any other 
time, the work of education has aroused so much effort, 
so much zeal. And what changes in a century! Mr. 
Eliot, whom it seems necessary to quote, if we wish to 
judge of the progress of American education, because 
he is at the same time one of the best workmen and one 
of the most sagacious witnesses, Mr. Eliot has summed 
up under four heads the principal changes of which the 
century just finished has been the theater : 


lst: In the beginning, choice of studies ; this is found 
principally in secondary and higher American education, 
where, thanks to the institution of an optional course, 
the student selects from among the subjects of study 
those which best suit his abilities and his tastes. 

2nd: A more liberal discipline ; and this is true of all 
the schools, of the primary school as well as of the 
university—elsewhere, Mr. Harris says, that the school- 
room no longer has the gloomy air which it wore in the 
past; it is a family re-union, congenial, amiable, and 
courteous. 

3d: The introduction of two essential things, manual 
work and the study of nature ; the child is no longer a 
logical creature nourished by abstractions and words ; 
he is a living being, who works with his hands as well as 
with his mind, and whose eyes are opened, not only to 
books, but to all the grand spectacles of nature. 

4th: And finally, Mr. Eliot considers that the result 
of these new methods is to procure for the child that 
supreme happiness, joy thru achievement ; thatis to say, 
the pleasure of working with love, with the consciousness 
of doing well, that which is most appropriate to his in- 
clinations and at the same time, the most perfectly 
adapted to the aim of his life. 

We share in the satisfaction which this onward march 
of their power and their fortune gives to the Americans. 
Don’t let us laugh too much at their exaggerations 
where their Chauvinism exalts itself, when they them- 
selves speak of the ‘Giant republic of the Occident ;” 
when they say that ‘the American people is the promoter 
of human happiness, the savior of human liberty in the 
world.” We only wish that they may not be the only 
ones to claim that role and to exercise that civilizing 
power. 


a 
Cadets Dropped from West Point. 


The comparative leniency with which the war depart- 
ment regarded the West Point hazing occurrences of 
last winter has been changed to severity. Five mutinous 
cadets have been dismissed and six suspended. The 
case against them is that in spite of promises to abstain 
entirely from hazing practices “bracing” has been carried 
on against the orders of class officials. Improper con- 
duct at mess table is also charged. 
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The Why of the New Education. 


By MABEL ELLERY ADAMS. 

The following talk was given, two years ago, to a class on the 
day of its graduation from the grammar school. It may weil 
serve as a model to speakers who may be asked to address boys 
and girls during the commencement season of the present 
year. 

Ladies and gentlemen, and this means the boys and 
girls as well as the men and women, for age has nothing 
whatever to do with gentlefolk, it is a very pleasant duty, 
that of greeting you, but it isa somewhat difficult one too, 
for if 1 try to interest the older people some one will 
surely say I am shooting over the graduates’ heads, and 
if I talk to you, young people, soberly and earnestly you 
will say that I am preaching. 

If 1 tell you funny stories and make you laugh your 
fathers and mothers will say that such an occasion as 
this is not the place for jokes, and that I am flippant. 
So you see there are three horns to my dilemma, and 
whichever way I turn I am pretty sure to be impaled. 
However, there is a way out of the difficulty as there is 
a way out of every difficulty in this life if you face it 
squarely. We'll leave the older people out of the ques- 
tion entirely ; this day belongs to the graduates, and to 
the graduates I propose to address myself, and since 
preaching might be tiresome to you, and joking might be 
displeasing to your fathers and mothers, suppose we con- 
fine ourselves to plain, common-sense, every day talk 
which every one of you can understand every single word 
of, and if a little word of good advice creeps in you 
won’t mind, because it won’t be any more goody-goody 
than one of you might give to a little brother or sister, 
and if a little joke creeps in, the older people won’t mind 
because they will think it is the sugar to make the pill 
go down. 

You have been to school eight years, more or less, 
haven’t you? You started in the baby-room, where you 
learned to say m, n, ng, p, t, k, and you have beer com- 
ing up hill slowly, gradually, thinking that you were on 
level ground all the time, until now you are at the top of 
the first hill, and you can turn around and see how far 
away your starting point seems. It is a long way from 
the m, n, ng, cat, rat, of the baby-room to twenty-page 
compositions on the “Spanish-American War,” or “My 
Ancestors,” or “ John Adams,” the work we see on ex- 
hibition, work that ‘strangers stop to admire and ask 
questions about, a long way, and no mistake. There has 
been a great deal of teaching and a great deal of learn- 
ing to get you where you are to-day. Did you ever 
think how the meanings of those two words are mixed 
up together, and how oneincludes the other? A teacher 
cannot teach unless there is some one to learn, and no 
mortal can learn unless there is some one or some thing 
to teach him. 

All this teaching, and all this learning together make 
up your education such as it is to-day. It is not very 
much when we compare it with what a college president 
knows, but it’s a good deal more than nothing, and it 
makes a very respectable foundation for the rest to be 
built upon. Mt. Washington is not very high when we 
compare it with Mt. Everest, but it looms up in our 
imagination when we look at a hole in the ground. 

You graduates, as you.take your diplomas from the 
various committee-people perched on that hox to-day, 
represent the common school education of Quincy, and 
since Quincy desires to be up with the times, you stand 
for the new education, because during the past eight 
years you have had the advantage of every step of 
progress which educators all over the country have made, 
just so far as it was within the power of the superin- 
tendent and the school committee to give it to you with 
the funds that the city council would let them have. 

I wonder how many of you have been told that the 
new education is all humbug, and that the boys and 
girls to-day do not begin to know as much or to be as 
smart as the boys and girls who went to the old-fashioned 
schools. I wonder how many of you have been told that 
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all these special studies are stuff and nonsense and that 
you would be a great deal better fitted to struggle with the 
difficulties of life and earn your own living to-day if you 
had learned reading, writing, and arithmetic thoroly 
first, and then geography, history, and grammar thoroly, 
afterward. A good many of you have heard something 
very like this I am sure, and have wondered whether it 
was true or not, and whether the boys and girls who 
went to the little country ungraded schools to poorly 
paid, poorly prepared, overworked teachers really did 
come out so much better fitted for life than you are. 


Purpose of the Schools of To-day. 


Now it is this new education, and what it tries to do 
for you, and why some of us think it is better than the 
old education, that I am going to talk to you about for a 
few minutes this afternoon. 

In the first place we will not dispute that the old edu- 
cation was a very excellent education in its day, and 
that your grandfathers and grandmothers were well 
prepared for life. They say it was so, and as we were 
not there we shall have to accept their say-so; but, do 
you not believe that what is the old education to us was 
the new education to them, and that their grandfathers 
and grandmothers sniffed at it, and said that all these 
new-fangled notions would lead to no good? I am per- 
fectly sure of it because there are old musty pamphlets 
still in existence just full of such talk. 

You see what I am going to say next, do you not? 
There is just one answer to be made to these people who 
have so much to say against the new education. It is 
a short answer, only three words, but it is conclusive in 
its way: “Times have changed.” 

We are not sending our soldiers to the front to-day 
armed with queen’s arms or blunderbusses, and yet no 
one of us has any disposition to deny that our fore- 
fathers proved themselves heroes with no better weapons. 
We concede the heroism and we hope that our own 
soldiers may have the same magnificent courage, but 
our government purchases the very latest Krag-Jorgen- 
sen magazine rifle, nevertheless, and avails itself of every 
improvement that modern science can suggest. 

We should be doing our heroes a most woful injustice 
if we expected them to fight to-day equipped exactly as 
they would have been equipped even thirty years ago, 
and we should be doing you, children, just as great an 
injustice if we started you out in life prepared just as 
your fathers and mothers were prepared to make your 
way in the world. 

Because,—the world is different. 

The wonderful development of the application of elec- 
trical power, and recent marvelous mechanical inventions 
have made this century a very remarkable period in the 
world's history. If you think for a minute of all the 
people who get their living by means of employments 
whose very names were unknown a few years ago, the 
electrical engineers, the motormen, the telephone girls, 
and the typewriters, you will see what I mean when I 
say the world is different. 

Now is it common sense to suppose that nothing new 
is needed in education, when all these changes have come 
into the material world? 

The man or the woman who is to succeed to-day has 
got to know more than the man or the woman 
who achieved the same relative success twenty-five 
years ago. The boy who undertakes to learn one 
trade and sticks to it plodding his way up to pros- 
perity, may find his very trade a thing of the past 
five years from now, because some new invention 
has come to take the place of the product of his 
trained labor. ; 

All this is hard. It may be that the good old times 
were best, I don’t say they were not ; but in this world 
we must reckon with facts as they are, not as they 
ought to be; and the facts in the case are these : with 
conditions changing so fast adeptability would seem to 
be the one prime requisite for success in life, the ability 
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to grapple with the present, whether that present is like 
the past or not. 

Now, adaptability is what this new education is try- 
ing to give you. It teaches you to read from a great 
many books instead of out of one reading- book each year, 
as your fathers did, because you are going to read from 
a great many books and papers when you grow up, and 
it is of more consequence that you should know how to 
get the meaning out of anything you come across than 
that you should almost know by heart all the pieces of 
the Fifth Reader. 

The objectors to the new education usually have a 
great deal to say about how thoroly grammar was taught 
in the good old days, and how much more sensible it was 
than the present language-teaching. Don’t you believe 
them. The Massachusetts state board of education, 
once upon a time, sent around thru the state and asked 
the teachers to read a little story aloud to the children 
who were studying grammar, and then have them write 
it in their own words. Oh, if you could see those stories, 
—they are on file somewhere, and the children in our 
sixth grades would blush to pass in such papers; . but 
every one of the writers had studied grammar and could 
parse and analyze “like a book.” Do you know how a 
baby learns to talk, imitating everything he hears at 
first, and then trying to put the words together to make 
new sentences? Well, that is the only proper way for 
children to learn language, by imitating, first the speech, 
and then the writing, of older people who know how to 
use good language, and then putting the words together 
in a new way to express their own thoughts. That is 
the way you have been taught language, and judging 
from some of the compositions I have seen you have been 
taught it pretty well. 

The new education teaches you geography on a 
somewhat different plan from the old. It doesn’t take 
much time in teaching you the boundaries of political 
divisions because such boundaries change pretty often, 
some of them may be changing this very minute ; but it 
teaches you a great deal about soil and climate, water- 
sheds and river-basins, continents, and oceans, because 
prosperity and civilization depend upon them so much. 
It tries to make you look at the earth itself, instead of 
learning a book by heart, because you are going to live 
right on this earth and if you are started in the right 
way you may find out things for yourself that are not 
found in any book. 

Again, when the new education teaches you history it 
sends you to many books instead of giving you one book, 
because when you are grown up and want to know about 
a historical event, you will have to hunt around and find 
it,—you won't find it conveniently packed into one little 
book all ready for you. 

This new education doesn’t give you as many conun- 
drums and puzzles under the name of arithmetic as the 
old did, because in real life such puzzles are few and far 
between, and when they do actually come up, there is 
always some one around with a genius for mathematics 
who is only too happy to solve them. You know the 
sort of thing I mean, don’t you? If A can do a piece of 
work in 9¢ days, and it takes B # as long, and C $ as 
long as it does B, how long will it take B and C working 
together, and how much will it cost if B is paid $2¢ a 
day, and C is paid $14. Now you know, as a matter of 
fact B and C would both be paid $2 a day, or else all the 
— of the alphabet would go out on strike, wouldn’t 

ey? 

Well, in the time saved from such useless but revered 
rubbish as this the new education tries to teach you to 
look and see what there is of interest in the world about 
you. Where the soil is sandy, and what sandy soil is 
good for, where the loam is rich and what that is good 
for; how beautiful the trees and the flowers are, and 
why they are beautiful ; thatis nature study. What forms 
appear in nature and how man has adapted those forms 
for use and ornament, and how you yourself may adapt 
them by and by and make your living in doing it, that is 
drawing. What harmony of sounds God has put into 
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the universe and how you may learn to appreciate this 
harmony and be happy while you are doing it, and this is 
music. All these things that you learn and that help 
you to fit yourselves in to this complicated, busy, bust- 
ling life that we lead, are the special studies against 
which you hear so much declamation. 

I do not say that the new education accomplishes all 
that it sets out to do. No man and no system in this 
world does that, because no man and no system is divine, 
but I do say that it makes its plans and tries to carry 
them out according to the needs of the times and the 
dictates of common sense, and the people who complain 
of it and talk about the good old times would be the 
first to write to the newspapers, if the schools of Quincy 
were to be rearranged next September, so as exactly to 
duplicate the schools as they were, say, in 1860. 

I have said quite enough about the education which 
you have received, but not too much, I hope, because you 
are not babies, and you are not little chiidren who must 
be amused, but young men and young women old enough 
to be told what you have to show for eight years’ work. 


A Thought for the Future. 


Just a few words about your future, and I have done. 
How many of you have ever read ‘Tom Sawyer”? Do you 
know who wrote it? Well, do you remember how his 
aunt made him stay at home one Saturday morning when 
all the other boys were going fishing or rafting, or 
squirrel hunting, and whitewash the fence? 

Tom didn’t like work very well, and he did like play 
immensely, but he was a long-headed youth, so he said, 
“Yes, auntie,” very cheerfully, when his aunt told him 
what he had to do, and went out and began to draw 
his brush lengthwise of the boards of that fence, oh, so 
slowly and carefully. 

Along came the boys in a few minutes, fishing-rods on 
shoulders. 

“Ha, ha, somebody’s got to work to-day, eh? Tom?” 
“Well, yes, if you call this work, I’ve got to work,” Tom 
said, “but you see, it ain’t everybody that my aunt 
would let do this work, it’s mighty particular work.” The 
boys put down their rods and their bait and stood watch- 
ing Tom as he drew his brush slowly across the second 
plank. 

“Huh, that’s easy enough,” said Boy No. 1, I could 
do it as slick as a whistle ; say, Tom, lemme try it.” 

“Not much you don’t, we don’t want no spoiled 
fences around here!” 

“Say, Tom, I’ll give you my apple if you'll let me try 
that five minutes.” 

“I'd like to, honest, Jim, but I don’t darse to.” 

“ Say, I’ll give you my pole (a shake of the head), and 
my bait (a feebler shake of the head), and my lunch.” 

“Well, Jim, if you'll be awful careful, you can try, 
but I’m pretty doubtful about it.” 

Well, tocut a long story short, Tom lay on the grass the 
rest of the morning and the other boys did the work 
while he reckoned up his wealth, to which every boy who 
took the brush into his hand added his mite. Apples, 
doughnuts, candy, slings, pop-guns, marbles, alleys, a 
puppy, two rabbits, a dead rat, all these and many more 
did happy Tom acquire that afternoon, while the fence 
and even the ground all the way around got two coats of 
whitewash, and not one boy was dissatisfied with his 
bargain either. Why? Well, in the first place the 
pleasures we have to pay for always seem the ones that 
are the most worth while in this world, and yeu see Tom 
was crafty enough to set a value on the privilege of 
whitewashing, and then in the second place, they each 
one enjoyed the great pleasure of achievement, and 
there is really no greater pleasure in this world than 
being able to say, “That is done, and done well, and I 
did it myself,” why; there’s nothing like it. 

I have always thought the story would have been more 
complete if Mr. Clemens, you know that is Mark Twain’s 
real name, had made Tom fall so in love with the work 
when he saw the others enjoying it that he had snatched 
away the brush and finished it up himself. It would have 
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been a natural enough ending, for we always like our 
own work better when some one else tries to take it away 
from us. 

Of course, I am going to draw a moral conclusion from 
Tom Sawyer and the fence,—people never get up on 
platforms and tell stories unless they draw moral conclu- 
sions. Probably it’s against the law. But this moral is 
pretty obvious. The things in this life that you are go- 
ing to enjoy will be the things you pay for, and you'll 
get a great deal more pleasure out of work than you ever 
will out of play; not work that you do grudgingly, day 
after day, because you have to, but work that you under- 
take because you want to see something done, and 
believe that you, you yourself, and no one else, can do it. 

That’s the way you ought to get your pleasure out of 
politics, when you are old enough. You ought to see 
that something is very much in need of reform or repair, 
not a fence this time, for the farther you keep 
from a fence in politics, the better off you will be, but a 
law, or a cause, or a city govern nent, or even a new 
street lamp that is really needed, and then you ought to 
go to work with all your might and main, and work so 
hard, and enjoy the work so much, that everyone who 
sees you at work will want to join you and you will have 
the fun of doing it, and the fun of seeing it is finished 
and knowing that it is your work, and you will find that 
your pleasure will be so great that you will at once look 
around for something else to do. 

Only, the thing you undertake to do must be worth 
the doing. It mustn’t be a matter of personal spite, the 
getting the better of some other other fellow by fair 
means or foul. The pleasure one takes in that sort of 
achievement doesn’t last long. 

Now, I am going to give you one little piece of advice, 
a very little piece, and then stop talking. Here is the 
advice, and I want you to carry it away in your minds, 
and if I meet any of you twenty years from now, I shall 
ask you if you have acted upon it. 

Make up your minds to read at least one good book a 
year, a book that is not a novel unless that novel be 
Henry Esmond. It sounds small, I know and you think 
now that no year will ever pass without your reading 
many g ood books, but life is short, and newspapers are 
lengthy, especially the rubbishy, disreputable ones, and 
if you firm ly resolve never to let one year of your life go 
by, without reading just one of the great books that will 
be great always, twenty years from now, you will be 
pretty sure of being fairly educated men and women 
whether you ever enter a school-house again or not. , 


—- 
The School and Home. 


By JAMES WALTER SHENIDAN, New York. 


We are fond of assuring ourselves that the two forces 
most potent in the growth of American life are the 
school and the home. The firmness of this union is held 
to be the achieving strength of the nation; its endur- 
ance, the healthy life of a great people. Our school- 
crowned hills and home-dotted valleys are thought to 
make far fairer pictures than the templed plains of an 
older world. These thoughts make up part of our herit- 
age; they are articles of faith from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. 

We recognize the necessity of this bond between 
school and home, but how many teachers and parents 
conscientiously endeavor to strengthen the union? All, 
in a way, but a poor way; very few intelligently. The 
poor way consists in sending a child toschool ; the home 
part of the contract is then completed ; the party of the 
other part—the teacher—must execute all the remaining 
provisions of the contract. The best teachers are only 
too willing to bear more than their share of the burden, 
for the very life of modern teaching depends upon this 
union. We can find ground enough in history and ex- 
perience to show conclusively the inter-relation of 
school and home, but, in addition to this voice, there 
comes to the earnest teacher an imperative command 
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from the science of his profession. We have put aside 
“instruction” and attempt “education.” And education 
means the creation, direction, and co-ordination of a 
score of influences, not only of and in the school, but in 
the home, in the street, in every waking hour of the 
twenty-four, and even in the silent watches of the 
night. 

Environment is a keyword in the new science of edu- 
cation. The child is awake perhaps fourteen hours of 
the twenty-four ; of these the teacher has five or six,— 
the rest may make or mar the school influence, be it 
ever so powerful. The principal factors in the forma- 
tion of the character of a child are those powerful levers, 
habit and environment. Psychologically, if we speak 
the truth very often, we become truthful; if we never 
delay for an instant in performing our tasks, we become 
truthful ; if we never delay for an instant in performing 
our tasks, we become punctual, reliable. The other side 
of the medal is designed according to the same law; if 
we lie, we become liars ; if we steal, we become thieves. 
To the scientific teacher this law is a vade mecum. In 
his six hours of direct control over the child, he strives 
to arrange work and play, pleasure and pain in a chain 
of good influences. “Days well spent and duties well 
performed” are to him springing arches in the edifice he 
is attempting torear. Surely beauty, stability, and wise 
design in this hopeful structure can be secured only bya 
union of master workers. On the teacher’s side an ap- 
prenticeship is necessary, and he is willing to serve it; 
on the part of the parent real and helpful recognition of 
the need for co-operation is all that is required. 


Suggestions from Abroad. 


In respect to this question of school and home, we 
may learn much from the usual relations in German life 
between master and parent. The aid that the teacher 
receives from the parents of his pupilsis even noticeable © 
in the attitude of the German emigrants whose children 
attend the public schools in this country. In the opinion 
of a working teacher who has given the subject serious 
study, the remarksand suggestions which follow may help 
in solving the American version of the problem. We 
cannot do as the Germans or the French do, admirable 
as their practices appear from a continental standpoint, 
but we can well afford to study attentively the position 
from which the Germans and the French invariably set 
out. 

To the German, and to his son and daughter, the 
schoolmaster is a person of well defined and respected 
authority. This attitude appears singularly admirable 
in the eyes of American teachers when contrasted with 
the standpoint so often taken in this country. Perhaps 
the German position may be an offshoot of militarism, 
but the best teaching science the world over is very 
much indebted to the order and obedience which are the 
accompaniments of military training. We do not seek 
to make well-drilled automata of our pupils, but we must 
adopt and exact military promptitude and obedience. 
Add to these respect for superiors. Parents do not 
usually understand the supreme necessity for this. Their 
authority at home is as a rule easy to maintain; a score 
of elements contribute to the home influence, love the 
most powerful of all. In school the attitude of a child 
is at first somewhat hostile to the teacher. There is a 
great strangeness, a home-longing, a yearning for the 
free air out-of-doors. School to many children is en- 
tirely artificial ; it may easily be a prison. The teacher 
must overcome this; he must get the children to ‘‘like 
school,” and then real teaching may be attempted. If 
the home people are lacking in respect and sympathy for 
the teacher, he has a hard row to hoe. Teachers as a 
rule find that parents recognize the need for assistance 
but that they give very little of it. The best teaching 
is done when master and pupil are in thoro accord. A 
good teacher can and will maintain his authority in the 
face of opposition and even open rebellion. But pupils 
prone to rebellion must be kept in subjection, and with 
them real teaching is impossible. 
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_ By Way of Illustration. 


Some parents too easily believe “tales told out of 
school.” Tommy comes home crying. His plaint is 
about as follows: Another boy struck him or stuck a 
pin into him, and he punched the other boy. The 
teacher punished him and didn’t do a thing to the other 
boy ; and the teacher is always jumping on him anyway ; 
and he doesn’t want to go to that old school any more, 
and so on according to the depth of his woe. Now 
Tommy’s leg does indeed show the mark of a pin, and 
Tommy’s mother knows that other boy and his whole family 
also, and she knows no good of them either. So Mrs. Tom- 
my’s mother bustles off to school to say her say to the mas- 
ter. The master is rather busy, and, to say the least, the 
attitude of Tommy’s mother is somewhat belligerent, full 
asshe is of mother love and solicitude, and very apprehen- 
sive as to the terrible effects of blood poisoning result- 
ant from the wound of a pin. Tommy’s mother is very 
much put out because the teacher explains that Tommy, 
a few moments before the accident, had stuck a similar 
pin into the calf of the other boy, and had otherwise 
grievously misconducted himself thruout the morning. 
This does not alter the opinion of the mother that no 
one can tell what will ever come of these wounds 
made by pins. A difference of opinion results, and the 
consummation of Tommy’s morning diversion is the in- 
dignant departure of his mother, intent on reporting the 
state of affairs to his father. Truth to tell, the pater 
generally decides that his young hopeful got just what 
he deserved. But if Tommy's father is much affected 
by the recital of his son’s wrongs, the resultart passages 
at arms are decidedly interesting. Now the main point 
is that Tommy does not develop in the least, education- 
ally, during the whole affair ; he just cannotlearn under 
a teacher whose downfall he both hopes and expects. So 
he fails to get promoted at the end of the term, and he 
at least, and most likely his parents, lay the failure to 
the supposed animus of the teacher. If at the begin- 
ning the parents had sent a note to the teacher asking 
for particulars, a satisfactory explanation would have 
been made and the incident speedily closed. These 
things happen so often that every instructor of youth 
can cite numerous instances. Give the teacher credit 
for honesty of purpose, earnestness in his profession, 
and freedom from all bias in his treatment of your child. 
Most teachers are so constituted, and in a good school 
one not having these qualities will not long remain. 

An important factor in school life is promptness. It 
isa habit which must be acquired early in life and is 
easiest obtained in school. The only way of inculcating 
promptness is to invariably require the child to be prompt 
in all his tasks. He must be prompt in school. Let 
him be equally punctual at home. Send him to school 
early; make him get up in time to remove any chance 
of tardiness. Teachers and principals of experience 
deplore the habit of staying up late into which some 
parents allow their children to fall. A boy or girl of 
school age needs nine, and in many cases ten hours sleep. 
If he gets any less his Stoical indifference the next 
morning to pedagogical endeavor is evidence to the 
teacher that he has kept late watches. Juvenile evening 
parties should invariably be held on Friday or Saturday 
nights if the wheels of the school world are to turn with 
their wonted ease. 


Some of the Teaching Problems. 


With a proper appreciation of the relation between the 
school and the home the problem of “school work” be- 
comes less troublesome. It is a fact that there is work 
in the school that the child must do. Observing teach- 
ers and parents are very often surprised by the fervor 
with which certain ease-loving grown-ups congratulate 
the young ones upon their living the halcyon days of 
youth. Taking it all in all, with proper regard for the 
powers and temptations of children, school time is not 
always a grand sweet song. There is work to do and 
enough, and much of it in spite of glorious invitations 
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from field and sky. The good teacher, tho he be ever 
so earnest has always a secret sympathy with the long- 
ing glances that his charges cast out of the school-room 
windows. The only remedy is to make the school work 
so attractive as to hold the attention of the pupils and 
to give them pleasant thoughts to carry with them thru 
the school gates. This is the teaching problem. One 
way of solving it is tu have a certain amount of work 
done at home. From the teacher's point of view, well 
studied lessons at home are splendid foundations for 
work in the class-room. Good home work insures prompt 
reply and celerity in the hearing of lessons, time for ex- 
planation of difficult points, and continuous attention. 
When a child knows something he is intent on letting 
you know it ; he has an interest in the lesson, he awaits 
his turn with eagerness and attentively compares the 
answers of his fellow pupils with his own idea. All this 
gives snap and go to the lesson. Further, it allows time 
for recreation and for pleasant tasks—composition, 
drawing, nature study. Were all lessons assigned by 
the teacher well studied at home, the education received 
by average pupils would be fifty per cent. better. To get 
good home work from a child is a vexing problem and 
can be solved only by active co-operation with the home 
people. How many times in a day does the teacher hear 
those tiresome replies :. “‘I forgot my home work.” “I 
did not do my arithmetic.” “I did not understand it, so 
I couldn’t doit.” “I had to go on an errand.” A parent 
with a proper regard for his children’s welfare will do 
away with all this. He will see that the boy or girl 
brings home each night a clearly written list of the 
things to be done at home; he will find from the teacher 
the amount of time necessary to perform the work 
properly ; he will see that the child spends this time 
profitably and does not sit idly mooning away the hour, 
as some children have a habit of doing; he will try to 
clear up such childish difficulties as present themselves 
in even easy studies; he will see that the boy or girl 
improves when improvement is necessary; he will pay 
especial attention to all reports of misconduct and will 
in all cases respond suitably to any communication which 
the teacher may send home. Parents ought to corres- 
pond more with the instructors of their children. The 
teacher is busy but this forms part of his labors and a 
welcome part. He will in all cases respond to any atten- 
tion of this kind shown by the parent. 

The above remarks apply generally to ordinary “good” 
children, sometimes mischievous, sometimes dilatory, but 
in the main good. We now approach the vexing prob- 
lem of the “bad boy” and, sad to say, sometimes of the 
“bad girl.” Very few boys or girls are really bad. The 
ordinary bad boy has become such thru the lack of a 
firm authority at home. Generally he is bright enough, 
with a bold spirit and a roguish eye. In this bold spirit 
we have the root of the trouble. Strong, resolute, eager 
minds always require firm discipline. Such minds in 
history have been accompanied by sufficient strength of 
character to provide the necessary curb; that is when 
those self-reliant spirits were on the side of good. The 
child has no strength of character. He has indeed 
very little character at all, since this element of mind is 
in childhood in continuous process of formation, is con- 
stantly being built up for good or for evil by countless 
thoughts and actions of everyday life. To direct these 
rebellious minds into respectable channels we must call 
upon association, example, and environment. A bad boy 
should be immediately taken in hand by teacher and 
parent. He must be made to do his work every day, 
and every line of that work. His hours after school 
must be rigorously laid out, his associates carefully 
chosen. Every lapse must be looked after and punish- 
ment of various kinds called into play. Too severe pun- 
ishment must never be given. It is not the punishment 
itself that helps; it is the firmly fixing in the mind of 
the boy the fact that every transgression will be punished, 
that it carries with it, indeed, its own retribution. A 
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The trustees of Johns Hopkins university have elected 
as president of the university Prof. Ira Remsen, of the 
department of chemistry, succeeding Dr. Daniel C. Gil- 
man who resigned last winter. Professor Remsen has 
long been the most popular man on the faculty and will 
undoubtedly make an admirable president. He has been 
at Johns Hopkins for many years, is thoroly acquainted 
with the spirit of the institution in the creation of which 
he has played a large part, and he has a great reputation 
among scientists thruout the civilized world. 


Re 


Reorganization of School of Pedagogy. 


The fate of the New York University School of Peda- 
gogy has not been finally decided as yet, the official an- 
nouncements of importance, if not encouragement, have 
been made with reference to the faculty for next year. 
At the commencement, held on June 6, Chancel!or Mac- 
Cracken made this statement: 

“The committee are unanimous thus far in their conclusions. 
In reference to our faculty becoming recently a house divided 
against itself, we have no severe judgment to utter, except 
that a house divided against itself cannot stand. They regret 
greatly that this division will cost the university the services 
of men whom we recognize as men of conscience, scholarship, 
and untiring industry ; but in view of the fact that the com- 
mittee cannot attribute whatever fault there may have been 
for this schism altogether to the one side or the other, they 
are not willing to support either party in its contention.” 

The one ray of hope in the “thus far” of the first 
sentence. The committee evidently is not so happy in 

-its attitude as in its citations from Scripture and the 
rhetorical palaver with which it seeks to mollify the 
friends of justice. True, a house divided against itself 
cannot stand, but does this imply that where acommittee 
finds a house thus divided it has the duty to tear itdown? 
Men of this day are not persuaded by quotations from 
Scripture in lieu of logic. 

“The university has evolved the duty of the deanship of the 
faculty of pedagogy for the next college year upon the chan- 
cellor of the university.” 

This, certainly, is a peculiar kind of evolving and will 
be a genuine surprise to professional educators. New 
York university was the first institution of learning to 
recognize that pedagogy is as much a special _profession 
as medicine or law or theology. The evolving of the 
deanship upon Chancellor MacCracken appears to be an 
implication, on the part of the committee, that specific 
professional qualification is not the prime desideratum in 
the dean of a pedagogical faculty, and that a high moral 
charactercombined with generalscholarship and a benevo- 
lent interest in the progress of education, is sufficient for 
all purposes. Whatafall! And yet there are those who 
believe that only the academic antediluvians placed 
pedagogy among the fie-faw-fum of university puller-in 
studies! However, the Chancellor may have accepted the 
new duties only as a temporary trusteeship, and expects 
to make some professional man the acting dean. Let 
us hope for the best. 

The appointment of Dr. J. P. Gordy, professor of 
education in the University of Ohio, to the chair of his- 
tory of education in the School of Pedagogy will give 
satisfaction to those who know his earnest devotion to 
pedagogy. His book on psychology is quite widely used 
and he has been successful in teachers’ institute work in 

the Central states. THe ScHooL JOURNAL extends its 

best wishes to him. 

The professorship of experimental psychology—let us 
hope there will be only one chair of psychology this 
year—will be filled by Dr. Robert MacDougall, now do- 
ing special work in Prof. Muensterberg’s laboratory at 
Harvard university. He was graduated from McGill uni- 
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versity about eleven or twelve years ago and did excellent 
work also at Harvard. He is a Canadian, and a man 
of fine scholarship and clear judgment, and he is imbued 
with the right kind of university spirit. 

Prof. Charles G. Shaw, of New York university aca- 
demic department, has been made lecturer in ethics and 
will also act as secretary of the faculty of pedagogy. 
He is a promising young professor, of remarkable teach- 
ing qualities, and will no doubt do well. 

Nothing has been said as yet regarding the chair of 
institutes of education and that of educational sociology 
and the comparative study of schoolsystems. The lec- 
tureship in physiological pedagogics also remains to be 
provided for. The omission of announcements concern- 
ing these appointments will meet with the severest 
disapprobation, and justly so. The delay in making 
appointments has been reprehensible anyway. Those 
who were not to be reappointed should have been 
informed long ago so that they might look about for 
positions elsewhere before the school catalogs in other 
institutions were completed. The injustice to Profes- 
sors Weir, Buchner, and Judd will be recognized even by 
those who could not approve of their method of resign- 
ing, and the withholding of a definite statement con- 
cerning Dr. Edward R. Shaw, Dr. Frederick Monteser, 
and Dr. LaFetra, is a still more unwarranted proceeding, 
however politic it may appear to the committee. The 
situation demands courage, courage to be just. The pane- 
gyrics private and public,of Dr.Monteser’s work cannot be 
accepted as a sufficient substitute for a speedy announce- 
ment of his honorable reinstatement. Dr. LaFetra 
should also have been publicly returned to the work he 
has carried on so successfully during the past year. 

As to Dr. Shaw, the committee has greatly wronged 
him, whatever provocations, real or imaginary, may 
have directed the judgment of its members. THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL has uttered its conviction plainly con- 
cerning his case, from an intimate knowledge of the 
causes of dissension and the men and measures involved, 
as well as a deep and solicitous interest in the welfare 
of the school, and a close study of the needs of the 
teaching profession. It is supported in its position by 
men of undoubted standing in the profession. Fifteen 
representative city and state superintendents, university 
presidents and professors, and normal school principals 
have endorsed THE SCHOOL JOURNAL in unqualified 
terms, and not one of those who were asked for an 
expression of their opinion could see any other solution 
than the reinstatement of Dr. Shaw. As regards the 
students now in the School of Pedagogy, out of the 206 
enrolled 152, about three-fourths, petitioned the uni- 
versity council for the retention of Dr. Shaw as dean of 
the faculty. Twenty-five, according to a creditable 
informant, failed to sign because they had concluded 
from the start not to attach their names to any petition. 
Thus only one-seventh of the present students took 
sides with the revolting professors. The petition of the 
152 states this: 

Dr. Edward Shaw is an able, conservative, and wise counselor 
and educator. He has made the School of Pedagogy what it 
is by loyal devotion to the highest ends of the profession of 
education. The schoo) has passed, under his care and guidance, 
from an experimental stage to one of established work and 
reputation. The question as to the need and probable success 
of the university training of teachers, it has answered, and 
Dr. Shaw has been a great factor in all its achievements. His 
reputation among the educational leaders of the country is 
such that the School of Pedagogy commands their confidence. 
He has served the School faithfully and well, and it would be 
an act of great injustice not to retain him as Dean of the 
Faculty. We respectfully request and urge that the Council 
hear our petition and re-elect Dr. Shaw as Dean of the Univer- 
sity School of Pedagogy. 

How in the face of all this the university council can 
hesitate to make a prompt announcement as to its inten- 
tions with regard to Dr. Shaw is incomprehensible. Is 
the atmosphere in which the council moves so super—or 
sub-mundane that it does not see things in the light that 
ordinary mortals see them? Usually bodies of this kind 
at least affect justice in the ordinary sense and pay that 
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tribute to the world at large, whatever may be their su- 
pernal view. 

Moreover there is the practical question of getting 
students for the schoolfor next year. Delay in making 
up the faculty in the most enlightened way cannot but 
bean injury to the school. 

ST 


Reminiscences. 


Three men, each advanced in years, sat together and 
talked of “old times.” They had been schoolmates fifty 
years before. 

“The longer I live,” said B. “the more I feel the debt 
I owe to one teacher we had.” 

“You mean Roberts,” said M. “Yes, he was a god- 
send to that school. We were a set of good-natured 
fellows up to that time; hard workers, clods, with few 
if any ideas, except about eating and doing our chores. 
But he made something of every one of us.” 

‘Now you have defined his work, said C., “ he made 
something of us. Possibly it would be better to say he 
roused us up to make something of ourselves. Do you 
know that when I read the Life of Columbus it seems to 
me that his state of mind is the state every one must be 


got into. We all have to make voyages of discovery 
and find out about ourselves. Roberts made Columbuses 
of all of us.” 


“T have tried to analyze the matter and find out what 
it was he did and said that so affected us,” said B., “but 
I don’t succeed. He certainly was very strict. Whata 
fellow his predecessor, Harrison, was for whaling the 
boys! Somebody was licked nearly every day. He 
talked about order and said he would let us know he was 
the master, as if we disputed it. But Roberts was 
stricter than he and yet he never whipped a boy.” 

“You must bear in mind that he was a man of ideas ; 
he was full of them and Harrison wasn’t,” said M.; “ideas 
rule the world. I know my feeling was, when I had 
done anything mean, that he wondered how I could do 
it; he seemed to be surprised rather than offended.” 

“There was Ben Harvey, the ‘tough nut’ of the dis- 
trict, out of whom nothing had been made yet,” said C., 
“and while not positively bad seemed to have nothing 
to build on. Deacon Halsted thought it was of no use 
to send Ben to school ; he usually went only a week, no 
teacher could stand him longer, and yet he had learned 
to read and spell for all that. Ben had got to be a great 
big fellow and was eighteen years old and a first rate 
hand on the farm, and now when Roberts came he took 
a notion that he would go to school. Every one was 
sure he did it just to show off. He seemed to be fas- 
cinated with the new teacher from the first moment and 
behaved himself and studied as well as the rest, and 
went the whole term.” 

“Yes, I remember,” said B., “it made a great im- 
pression ; everybody was prophesying that Ben would 
break out when it was least expected. Deacon Harmon 
said he was a son of depravity and would require extra 
grace. When Roberts told all of the first class to write 
compositions the people said Ben wouldn’t do that, but 
he made a real funny one on music ; said the music he 
liked was the rattle of dishes in the kitchen and the 
sputtering of sausages in a hot spider. This tickled the 
boys so that Ben received quite an ovation. 

“George Halstead told me that Roberts helped Ben 
get that composition together ; it was a good stroke of 
policy. Ben made Roberts his model; in fact, all of us 
did; but we got the idea that Ben was not like the rest 
of us, but Roberts knew he was. And,” continued M., 
“he was not as bad as reputed ; so much had been said 
of his tricks that he had become proud of them. What 
he needed was a man of a higher type than had been in 
that school-house up to that time; before they had been 
all of poor stuff ; now a man of fine material was se- 
cured ; such men are always successful.” 

“T met Herbert the other day; he seemed in 
those old days a weak, puny fellow, but he is all gold, 
all due to Roberts he says. I can’t think of a single 
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one of the older boys and girls but was profoundly af- 
fected. Only Everett ——-— became rich and he mar- 
ried money, but all turned out well. My brother Will 
took the farm when father died, and he made a capital 
farmer too; he declared when I saw him last summer 
that Roberts was the making of him ; that he had made 
a thinker out of him. That was the very thing the rest 
of us thought would never be done.” 

“C. do you remember when he set me to helping the 
fourth class? The older boys and girls had begun to 
flock back into the school when they heard about the 
new man, and the building was crammed ; there would 
be eighty scholars there sometimes. So he made the 
first class hear the lessons of the younger ones; a little 
place was curtained off and there was a small blackboard. 
I remember I taught them to add and subtract.” 

“Yes, I helped too. He had a class that came Tues- 
days and Fridays in natural philosophy, algebra, and elo- 
cution. When he left all of tlem went to a private 
school just opened that became quite famous; he laid 
the foundation of that.” 

“How well I remember that story of his about the 
eagle. I have told it a good many times to my pupils. 
A farmer found a very young eagle ; it was thought the 
wind had shaken it out of its nest; he took it home, fed 
it, and put it in a hen-coop, and it grew up among the 
barnyard fowls ; it went around pecking the ground as 
it saw them do. One day a splendid eagle flew low over 
the yard and produced much commotion among the hens 
and geese. The other eagle saw the glorious movements 
this one made and he started to fly in like manner, but 
he got no higher than the pig-pen and gave it up and 
came down into the barnyard again.” 

“T remember some one asked him what the meaning 
was, and that he said if any one did not understand it, it 
could not be explained to him. I think we felt the mean- 
ing—at least most of us.” 

“In thinking of it since I feel that he got a lever 
under that entire district and pried it up. I know I 
thought better of myself and tried to do more worthily. 
I set out to do some studying every day. 

“ What has struck me is this: he was not a religious 
man in the sense we understood it in those days; he 
went over to W—— to church on Sundays with Mr. 
H—— where he boarded, and that was all we saw of his 
religion ; he read a chapter in the New Testament in 
school but said nothing. And yet a good many of that 
first class became active Christians during the following 
two years.” 

“Yes, I noticed that; he struck the foundations evi- 
dently. Wesay he was a better teacher than the others, 
but he taught the same things they did. He did more 
than teach spelling to the spelling class. They felt 
when they had finished that something more had been 
done than spelling twenty or thirty words accurately ; 
that they had put forth their powers in a manly fashion. 
One day he said to me, ‘ You have spelled the words well 
but you haven’t done well.’ It wastrue. I was a good 
speller and prided myself on that, but just before 1 had 
snapped a wet wad of paper on the slate of a small boy 
and Roberts had seenit. I was hard hit ; I feared I had lost 
his confidence. I saw he watched me. I began to try 
to behave and to throw off the school boy tricks we all 
had learned in that old school-house. A few days after 
I came back after dismission for a book; he looked at 
me and smiled and remarked, ‘You have done well to- 
day ; you are on the right track.’ I felt I had entered 
on a new life. I suppose that was the case with most of us.” 

“Yet Roberts was there but a short time—he was 
hired for four months and they had him stay another 
month at the request of the first class. He accomplished 
a great deal in a short time.” 

‘He was a genuine teacher. I mean by that that he 
aimed at a good deal more than making us acquainted 
with reading, spelling, and figures; he used these as 
upper and nether millstones to grind us into correct 
ways of thinking and acting. We have good reason for 
remembering him.” 
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A Promising Trade School Experiment. 


Opinion appears to be general in Springfield, Mass., 
that no mistake has been made in starting trade classes 
in connection with the public school system. This is 
probably the first instance in which an American city 
has developed a definite scheme of trade education, 
along the lines already laid down in Germany and Aus- 
tria. Such trade schools as exist elsewhere are due to 
private munificence or to associations of employers. 
The principle will eventually be recognized that the mu- 
nicipality may properly conduct trade schools. Great 
credit is due to Springfield for taking the initiative. 


Civic Improvement. 


The scheme of prizes offered by the Springfield, O., 
improvement league is very interesting and is applic- 
able to any similar community. Among those given for 
1901 are the following : 

One first prize of ten dollars for the best kept and most attract- 
ive school lawn and premises. Prize to be awarded to the janitor 
of the building. 

One second prize of five dollars for the best kept and most 
attractive school lawn and premises. Prize to be awarded to 
janitor. 

One first prize of ten dollars for the best kept and most attrac- 
tive lawn and premises of public buildings, other than schools. 
Prize to be awarded to the janitor. 

One second prize of five dollars for the best kept and most 
attractive lawn and premises of public buildings, other than 
schools. Prize to be awarded to the janitor. 

Five dollars each to the four girls (one in each district) not 
over sixteen years of age, who have the most attractive flower 
beds during the summer and early fall months, 

Five dollars each to the four boys (enein each district) not 
over sixteen years of age, who have the most attractive flower 
beds during the summer and early fall months. 

The only conditions required of the boys and girls are that 
the flower beds must contain not less than twenty square feet 

equivalent to 4xs feet), but can be of such shape and style as 
esired, and that no assistance be given except in preparing 
the soil and obtaining the seeds and plants. 


There are towns and cities all about us which are hideously 
ugly and which might be made interesing by just such work 
as this Civic Improvement Association is doing. 

The annual convention ot the National League of Improve- 
ment Associations will be held at Buffalo, Aug. 12-15. 


Vacation Schools. 


Preparations that are making in New York city and 
in many other cities for a more complete and compre- 
hensive system of vacation schools and playgrounds than 
that of previous years, indicate that vacation work is no 
longer an experiment. Its value in keeping the children 
of parents who cannot move to the country during the 
heated term busy and happy during the hours that are 
ordinarily given over to unhealthful play in broiling 
streets is unquestioned. 

Attention might also be called to the fact that the 
vacation school offers an easy solution to the problem of 
an over-crowded public school curriculum. We all admit 
the necessity of giving instruction in nature work, draw- 
ing, manual training, and kindred subjects, but many of 
us doubt the wisdom of imposing upon the young childa 
longer working day than his parents are subjected to. 
Now the children who attend vacation school get six 
weeks’ or two months’ instruction in the manual branches. 
This means fully as much time and attention as the sub- 
jects receive in the program of an ordinary school year ; 
and it ought to mean that in school systems in which 
evidences of over-pressure appear the allotment of time 
for manual work can be somewhat reduced without in 
any way hurting the development of the pupils. Assoon 
as the whole school population, or most of it, is enrolled 
in the vacation schools, the summer work can be counted 
on as a manual training asset. 





Apparently no model school-house will be represented 
at Buffalo. The site selected is still offensive to State 
Supt. Skinner, and the director-general, Mr. Buchanan, 
declares himself unable to make another allotment. 

The New York state department of public instruction 
is sending out notices to all school principals in the 
state to the effect that a fire drill must be held at least 
once a month, in accordance with a law recently passed. 
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The Passing of the Yankee. 


Vital statistics of Connecticut show that the old 
American population is suffering at the hands of the 
foreign element, and that if the present rate of decrease 
among the natives and increase among the foreigners 
keeps up, the Anglo-Saxon strain will have almost dis- 
appeared by the end of the present century. Connecticut 
has of late years been filling up with Italians, Poles, and 
Russian Jews, and these peoples are as fecund as the 
aristocratic old families are sterile. Among the native 
Nutmeg people the death rate is far greater than the 
birth rate. 

This condition of things is certainly not peculiar to 
Connecticut, tho it is perhaps more evident there than 
elsewhere. It calls attention to the importance of bring- 
ing all the great educational influences to bear upon this 
population that is fated to supplant the original stock. 
There is no need to bewail the passing of the Yankee. 
The average American family is so attached to the re- 
finements of life that a tribe of children is not to be 
thought of, and because of this attachment must be re- 
garded as belonging to the great race of the unfit. It 
matters little where the ancestors of Americans came 
from so long as the world’s great work goes on and the 
principles of American democracy are kept paramount. 


The Fate of the English Education Bill. 


Sir John Gorst’s education bill has passed its first 
reading in the House of Commons. The second reading 
is scheduled to come off June 17. 

The English plan of putting a bill thru is nothing if 
not deliberative; but this is a bill that seems to merit 
discussion, for in it is involved the whole future of British 
education. However good the intentions of its framer, 
there is no doubt that he has run counter to some of t)e 
best educational thought of the time. 

The commonest criticism one hears is that the educa- 
tion bill divides local authority where it should unify it. 
Power is taken away from the school boards and given to 
committees of town and county councils. While it is 
intended to bring about unity in the educational system, 
the effect is to create a water-tight division for element- 
ary and one for secondary schools somewhat analogous 
to the two-headed plan which prevails in New York 
state. 

An example of how the bill will work if passed without 
amendments may be seen from the conditions in London. 
The technical education board will, if the bill becomes 
law, be the authority for all grades of schools in the metro- 
politan area. 

Yet that board already has its hands full. It super- 
vises and develops technological science and art teaching 
in London. It exercises control over eleven polytechnic 
schools. It is responsible for special trade schools and 
evening schools of science and art. A great number of 
secondary schools are in their jurisdiction and the new 
institutions of commercial education are theirs. In 
addition to all this, it is now proposed to add to their 
burden the financial management of the board schools. 

The London school board, whose authority is to be 
legislated away, consists of fifty-five members who meet 
once a week, besides meetings of the six standing com- 
mittees and thirty sub-committees so numerous that a 
man must expect to average three evenings a week of 
public service. There are under the board 1,472 school 
departments, with 547,397 children and 10,724 certifi- 
cated adult teachers. The receipts are about $2,500,000 
received from the exchequer, and $10,000,000 from rate- 
payers. 

This burden, with the additional board of the London 
voluntary schools having an enrollment of 222,019 
children, will be put upon a statutory committee of the 
London county council. 

No wonder that the London school board has adopted 
a resolution to the effect that “in the opinion of the 
board, the proposal of the government education bill to 
constitute the London county council, acting thru a 
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statutory committee as the supreme educational author- 
ity for London, gives no assurance for effective educa- 
tional administration in London.” 


A co-operative plan is in operation in the rural dis- 
tricts of France, whereby the pupils have a fine vege- 
table soup for dinner. Each pupil carries a handful of 
vegetables to school and puts it into a large dish of 
water. The vegetables are washed by the older pupils 
who take turns at this duty. While the lessons are be- 
ing heard, the vegetables which have been placed in a 
kettle are boiling merrily—with a piece of pork for sea- 
soning. At about 11:30 the pupils eat their midday 
meal of nutritious soup. Those pupils who can afford 
it are taxed from two to four sous a month to cover the 
cost of meat and fuel. In most of the cities in France 
the pupils are furnished with their noon meal at “school 
canteens,” maintained by the city or by private gener- 
osity. 

The war department isin the business of educating 
the Filipinos. General MacArthur is scattering broad- 
cast over the islands copies of a condensed history of the 
United States, specially prepared for native perusal. The 
book is printed in both English and Spanish in alter- 
nate pages. The frontispiece is a map of the United 
State. There follows a presentation of facts concerning 
the geographical features of the country and a story of 
the separation of the colonies from Great Britain to- 
gether with an account of the political and industrial 
development of the country in the nineteenth century. 
The volume is concluded with the full texts of the con- 
stitution and the Declaration of Independence. 


British opinion is not unanimously enthusiastic as 
regards Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s gift of $10,000,000 to 
Scottish universities. The Review of the Week, com- 
menting upon the gift, says: 

We trust in Scottish pride to rise in its wrath against this 
invasion of the almighty dollar. Many of the oldest and best 
families in Scotland send their sons to Scottish universities, 
where they pay the fees, like the sons of their humblest neigh- 
bors, neither more nor less. Is it to be believed that this will 
continue if the fees are paid for them by Mr. Carnegie? 
Imagine the Duke of Hamilton, Cameron of Lochiel, or Mac- 
Donald of the isles allowing his heir to get education at cost 
ofan American ironmonger. We shall next hear of some 
Chicago pork packer proposing to buy up Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and dictating terms of admission, and the subjects to be 
taught. 

SF 


The School and Home. 


[Continued trom page 647.] 


bad boy usually requires a man’s handling. All thoughts 
of pity, tenderness, and sympathy on the part of parent 
or teacher must be carefully guarded in order that they 
may not result in “softness.” ‘‘Softness” is a bad 
boy’s delight. These remarks will apply generally to 
that puzzling enigma,—the bad boy, of good family, who 
has apparently no excuse for acting in an evil fashion. 
The writer has seen these measures applied with unusu- 
ally successful results in several cases, but as previously 
stated, both teacher and parent must actively co-operate, 
and the treatment must be rigorous. In this connection 
it may be said that in these affairs there must be a 
“head of the family,” a seat of authority from whose 
decision absolutely no appeal may be taken, and that the 
authority, when speaking ex cathedra must be adamant 
toward any suggestions of unthinking leniency. 

The relations of school are well worth serious con- 
sideration by the parents and the instructors of our 
American youth. We glory in our schools and justly 
so. Year by year our institutions increase in efficiency, 
and little by little we approach the ideals that we cherish. 
We have taken the experience of older countries and 
woven it into the fabric of “Americanism.” Let us 
adopt into our national life something of the respect for 
age and authority that the older world thinks indispen- 
sable. 
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Letters, 


Still Another View of Spelling Reform. 


There is no one in my circle of acquaintances any 
blunter in expressing his sentiments, even when he is 
wrong, as he sometimes is, nor anyone who keeps his 
good nature any better under bluntness in reply, than 
my esteemed friend Morse, of the Phil Sheridan School, 
Chicago. This is his redeeming quality. Adopting his 
style I wish to reply briefly to his letter on Simplified 
Spelling, in your issue of April 20. 

The superintendents did not, as he states, “fail to 
adopt simplified spelling at their recent meeting in Chi- 
cago.” They adopted eleven simplified spellings four 
years ago in printing their proceedings, and they stand 
by them. The proposition before them at their late 
meeting was entirely a different matter, viz., to petition 
the N. E. A. Board of Directors to appoint a commission 
to discreetly foster spelling reform sentiment, and to put 
$1,000 a year for the next five years at its disposal for 
that purpose. This was lost only by 105 to 77. Many 
friends of reform, like Dr. Harris and Supt. Soldan, of 
St. Louis, were opposed to the appropriation and voted 
accordingly. Undoubtedly the simple question of en- 
couraging the reform would have carried by two to one. 

“The reformers forget who and what they are,” says 
my friend. No, my dear Morse; it is you who forget 
who and what you are, or were intended to be, viz., a 
rational, consistent being, whose mental growth might be 
arrested or thwarted by being drilled in illogical and in- 
consistent processes. If you were not now suffering 
the consequence of having learned in your plastic years 
the absurdity that t-h-o-u-g-h spells tho, and that 
c-0-u-g-h spells cof and that e-n-o-u-gh spells enuf, you 
never could have written such an absurd letter as the 
one before me. It is just because the reformers, taught 
by such painful illustrations as you afford, do not forget 
who and what they are, nor the effect on children’s 
minds of having their instincts of truth and logic con- 
fused and weakened by early drill in the falsities of 
English spelling, that they are trying to persuade you to 
help discard some of these inconsistencies. 

“Our system of weights and measures is unscientific 
and illogical ;” (you didn’t mean to use that last word, 
did you ?) “our grammar also is full of absurdities ;” 
“our pronunciation, too, is absurd and unscientific ; 
“THEREFORE we must not do anything to improve 
our absurd and illogical spelling !! Q. #. D.!! 

Could anyone, not to speak of the principal of one of 
the best grammar schools in Chicago, whose instincts of 
truth and logic were not permanently and amazingly dis- 
torted in infancy by what Bulwer Lytton terms “our 
accursed syste of spelling,” propound such a syllogism 
in public without attempting to hide his name? You 
went to your old spelling book for that logic, didn’t you? 
Come, now, confess. Here it is precisely as you use it: 
r-0-u-g-h spells ruf; t-h-r-o-u-g-h spells thru; therefore, 
t-h-o-u-g-h spells tho. Oh, Harvard, nourishing mother, 
how ineffectual were thy efforts to restore even rudiment- 
ary perception of logic and consistency in a soul whence 
they were eradicated in tender year by drill in English 
spelling !! Oh, Morse, Morse, may the shade of Phil 
Sheridan forgive you! He never blundered. When he 
decided to pitch in he always knew what he was about. 

Oak Park, Ill. E. O. VAILE. 


P.S. To impress the fact that there is immense 
force as well as effective satire in the “tale” which Mr. 
Morse so conveniently adorns for me, I submit a brief 
extract from each of two of the world’s leading scholars. 


From Max Mueller: 


What, however, is even more serious than all this is not the 
great waste of time in learning to read, and the almost com- 
plete failure in national education, but the actual mischief 
done by subjecting young minds to illogical and tedious drudg- 
ery of learning to read English as spelled at present. Every- 
thing they have to learn in reading (or pronunciation) and 














spelling is irrational ; one rule contradicts the other, and each 
statement has to be accepted simply on authority, and with a 
complete disregard of all of those rational instincts which 
lie dormant in the child, and which ought to be awakened by 
every kind of healthy exercise. 

I know there are persons who can defend anything and who 
hold that it is due to this very discipline that the English 
character is what it 1s ; that it retains respect for authority ; 
that it does not require a reason for everything ; and that it 
does not admit that what is inconceivable is therefore impos- 
sible. Even English orthodoxy has been traced back to that 
hidden source, because a child accustomed to believe that 
t-h-o-u-g-h is tho and that t-h-r-o-u-g-h is throo, would after- 
wards believe anything. It may be so ; still I doubt whether 
even such objects would justify such means. Lord Lytton 
says, “A more lying, round-about, puzzle-headed delusion than 
that by which we confuse the clear instincts of truth in our 
accused system of spelling was never concocted by the father 
of falsehood..... How can a system of education fiourish 
that begins by so monstrous a falsehood, which the sense of 
hearing suffices to contradict ?” 

Dr. W. T. Harris, Commissioner of Education, and for 
fourteen years superintendent of schools of St. Louis, 
speaks thus in one of his reports of the advantages of 
fonetic spelling in the primary grades : 

3. The development of logical power of mind in the pupil. 
He can safely be taught to analyze a word into the sounds and 
find the letiers representing them, whereas with the ordinary 
orthografy it is an insult to his reason to assure him that a 
sound is represented by any particular letter. Hence analyti- 
cal power is trained by the fonetic method, instead of mere 
memory, from the day of his entrance into school, and analytical 
power is the basis of all thinking activity. 

The logical inconsistency of the ordinary alfabet makes the 
old system a very injurious discipline for the young mind. The 
erliest studies should be the most logical and consistent. 

The fact that one is never quite sure of the pronunciation 
of a new printed word he has never heard pronounced, and 
never quite sure of the spelling of a word he has only heard 
pronounced, and not seen in print, is sufficient to prove the il- 
logical and capricious character of our orthografy. In place of 
this complexity and inconsistency, the fonetic system substitutes 
simplicity and consistency. Thechild seizes elements from the 
start. Analysis and synthesis—the complementary processes 
of the thinking activity —are reached at the beginning; and 
what the child learns the first year is now found to place him 
more than a year in advance of his former status, for the rea- 
son that his quickened intelligence has been disciplined to seize 
subjects in a correct manner. With these considerations the 
fact will not seem strange that pupils who are taught to read 
fonetically make better arithmetic and grammar scholars, and 
are more wide awake and attentive, have finer discrimina- 
tions—in short, are more distinguished in those traits of mind 
that flow from analytic training. 


A Valuable Article. 


I want to thank you for the valuable “Story of Pes- 
talozzi,” in Educational Foundations. Rev. Charles Mayo 
occupied a place in England such as was held by 
Horace Mann here ; tho he was a different man he aimed 
at the same objects. When we reflect upon the cast 
iron that existed in the English system at the time when 
Mr. Mayo made his attempt, all the schools being under 
the control of the clergy, and they not given to reform, 
we must admit that he accomplished wonders. 

I venture the remark that not five ina hundred teach- 
ers knew anything definite about Pestalozzi. Some years 
ago I met two young ladies who had just graduated from 
a state normal school and were on their way home. Upon 
inquiry I found they had heard the name Pestalozzi but 
that at the normal school not a word had been said about 
him. Now he was a remarkable personage. Froebel 
visited him; if there had been no Pestalozzi I doubt 
whether there would have been a Froebel. 

Hence this article that portrays the effect upon Rev. 
Charles Mayo, who spent two years with him, of this 
great and noble character is extremely valuable. And it 
makes clear the answer to the question that was on the 
tongues of many fifty years, “ What is this Pestalozzian- 
ism of which so many speak?” Mr. Mayo came back 
full of enthusiasm, and assisted by a gentleman of mod- 
erate means, opened a school in Gray’s Inn Road, Lon- 
don, that still is doing a noble work. Charles Mayo was 
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assisted by Miss Elizabeth Mayo, who wrote a notable 
book, “*‘ Lessons on Objects,” in the year 1855. 

I am aware that probably nine out of ten teachers will 
say: “It will do me no good to read about Pestalozzi.” 
That is, that the knowledge thus gained cannot be ap- 
plied in hearing the lessons in spelling, etc. This isa 
very short-sighted way of looking at the matter. Would 
any student in Columbia university object to the study 
of Greek on the ground that he would not use it in the 
counting-room which he expected to occupy on gradua- 
tion ? Iam glad to learn there are young men and 
women who, tho teachers are yet desirous of knowing 
about education and read that valuable magazine Educa- 
tional Foundations. R. E. FENTON. 

Richmond. 

A Student of Education. 

The remarks of Mr. Schwab the steel magnate con- 
cerning means of success have a decided bearing on 
teaching. A good many persons get along a certain way, 
receive we will say $1,0U0 per year, and then think there 
is more money in law, medicine, or merchandise and leave 
theschool-room. I have been an observer for several years 
of this class of persons. One man who left teaching to 
become a lawyer lately said, “If a teacher worked half 
as hard in teaching as I do, he would be a shining suc- 
cess.” That man is struggling along and pecuniarily is 
not a success. 

Now for another example. A young man became an 
assistant in a town where about 30 teachers were em- 
ployed. After a year one of the school board remarked 
to the superintendent, ‘‘ Your Mr. ——-— is a smart fel- 
low, he was up at ———— (a small village) and gave the 
teachers a lecture on the kindergarten ; they liked it.” 
In three years he had impressed all who knew him with 
the fact that he was a student of education and knew 
something about it., A school officer from another town 
visited the schools and reported to the superintendent, 
“Your best man is Mr. ; he knows what he is 
about. He was advanced to the high school, a vacancy 
having occurred. 

Now this illustrates Mr. Schwab’s maxim of “doing 
a little better than another.” He is not a very clear 
analyst of matters like these. If he had said, “Give 
yourself to the business you are in” he would have hit 
the nail onthe head. The incident of young Frick’s sup- 
plying the men with coal and good water illustrates my 
maxim and does not illustrate his. 

There are, as every principal knows, many teachers 
who are simply staying in the school-rooms until some- 
thing turns up, an offer of business, marriage, etc. Ihad 
the curiosity the other day to ask a principal how many 
out of hiseighteen or twenty assistants he would employ 
if he ran a private school? After a moment’s thought 
he said, “Three.” “In what are the rest lacking?” 
“Tn devotion to their work.” After a pause he added : 
“You know it is said the whole boy should be taught 
at school, and not merely the hollow spots in his brain ; 
well, it takes a whole teacher to do that,and a great 
many bring only a part of themselves to school. They 
try to make to-day just what yesterday was.” 

Now some will think that no matter how hard they 
may work they will not get a higher place or pay. That 
settles the case; young Frick did not bring the cool 
fresh water with the expectation of higher place or pay, 
but because it was the right thing to do. 

EVANDER COMSTOCK. 


‘The Heavens. 

Mercury on the 14th will pass behind the sun and be- 
come an evening star (seen in the evening just after the 
setting of the sun) but can only be seen when it gets 
away from the sun, about June 1; at the time of the 
eclipse Mercury may be seen close to the eastern side of 
the sun. Venus also will be close to thesun ; she is an 
evening star (east of the sun) but is so close to the sun 
that she will not be visible in the evening until about 
June 1. Mars is in Leo and is seen in the evening in 
the western sky. Jupiter and Saturn are in Sagittarius. 
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Hall of Fame Dedicated. 


Twenty nine bronze tablets with inscriptions were unveiled 
in the new Hall of Fame of New York university on Decoration 
day. The affair was one of the educational spectacles of the 
year. Four thousand people were present at the ceremonies. 

The most surprising teature was the interest which Southern 
people bad taken taken in General Lee’s tablet. It was fairly 
swamped with magnolias, roses, and jasmines sent up by patri- 
otic Southerners. Nor had these admirers of the Confederate 
leader torgotten the great general to whom he laid down his 
arms. From the Daughters of the Confederacy of North Car- 
olina came a beautiful bouquet of carnations to be laid upon 
the tablet of General Grant. 

Among people present the one who certainly elicited the 
most enthusiasm was Miss Helen M. Gould, to whom the univer- 
sity is indebted for the Hallof Fame. Miss Gould, tho con- 
stantly pressed upon by people who were anxious to meet her, 
seemed to enjoy the exercises most heartily. 

The procession of two hundred invited guests was formed at 
three o’clock, headed by Chancellor MacCracken and Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew. The march extended from the library 
building across the lawn to the long wide platform. On this 
were seated representatives of twenty-five great educational, 
religious, scientific, and military organizations. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, of Plymouth church. 


Mr. Depew made the dedicatory address, a general laudation . 


of the worthies whom the tablets commemorate, with special 
regard to Lincoln and Washington. 

Then the gathering resolved itself into sections, for it was 
so arranged that for each of the seven sections of the Hall of 
Fame there was to be an address by some representative of the 
group to which it was dedicated. 

One of the prettiest of these sections was that devoted to the 
authors, in which appeared « group of twenty high school girls, 
all dressed in white. At their head was Miss Nellie L. R. 
Goodwin, of the Normal college, who, as dean of the authors’ 
section, delivered a very graceful address upon Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Irving, and Longfellow, the authors whom the tablets 
commemorate. 


Habitability of the Earth. 

At the last meeting of the society for the Study of Practical 
Class-RoomProblems,Dr. Redway, the geographer, gave a most 
interesting talk. The following is a summary of the lecture: 

The two conditions that go farthest to constitute the habi- 
tability of the earth are topography and climate. Of the two, 
climate is much the farthest reaching in its effects. Of the 
fifty-three million square miles of the land surface of the earth 
only a comparatively small part is capable of supporting a 
dense population. Thus, only a limited part of the great Arc- 
tic plain can support life; the temperature {is too low. The 
great African deserts are sparsely peopled, because of too lit 
tle precipitation of moisture. The valley of the Amazon can- 
not support a dense population because the excessive rainfall 
produces forests instead, of the ordinary foodstuffs, And so 
one might consider all the sparsely peopled regions of the 
world; in the main they are sparsely peopled because of cli- 
matic rather than topographic conditions. It stands to reason 
therefore that not a little emphasis should be given to the ef 
fects of climatic conditions in shaping the history and econ- 
omic development of a people. Moreover, some of these ef- 
fects may be observed by even the very youngest pupils. 

If the difference between cold weather and hot weather has 
come into the experience of a child’s life he is ready for his 
first lesson in climate. He must learn that some places on the 
earth are always cold; others are always warm; while in 
still others periods of warmth and of cold alternate. Some of 
the facts—and the most striking ones—may be acquired ob- 
jectively; that is, they may be learned by discovery. Good 
pictures afford excellent practice in field work, and the pupil 
whose imagination is properly guided by a wise teacher may 
accomplish not a little in the matter of discovery. 

At first the location of the regions of warmth, of cold, and 
of alternating warmth and cold is not necessary. The first 
thing is the acquisition of the fundamental facts; the second, 
the reduction of the empiric.to real knowledge; and in this 
latter the skill of the true teacher is shown. 

The location of the various regions of temperature, altho 
connected with astronomical reasons does not require an as- 
tronomical explanation, The belt of vertical and nearly ver- 
tical rays is practically a heat belt. The latter is far north in 

une and south in December. Circumpolar regions receive 
only oblique rays and they are therefore cold. The heat belt 
always overlaps itself in equatorial regions, and these are 
therefore warm. The heat belt covers the mid latitudes of the 
northern hemisphere in June and those of the southern hemis- 
phere in December, and these are therefore the regions of 
alternating periods of warmth and cold. 

The heat belts should not be confused with the light zones. 
The latter are bounded by the polar and the tropica! circles, 
the former by very irregularisotherms. Thus, Labrador is sit- 
uated in the same light zone as the British Isles, but its tem- 
perature corresponds with that of Greenland. 

After explaining the conditions which make a region one of 
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plenty or otherwise, the lecturer commented upon the tradi. 
tional effects of ocean currents : 

Ocean currents do not affect the temperature of a region very 
materially, but their effects are still very far reaching. Cold 
currents that bathe a shore are apt to create persistent and 
disagreeable fogs, and these exert noticeable etfects on vege- 
tation. The heating power of warm currents is felt but a short 
distance inland. Such currents as the Gulf stream and the 
Japan current push an enormous volume of warm water into 
high latitudes and this undoubtedly has the effect of equaliz- 
ing temperature. Western Europe could worry a long quite 
well without the Gulf stream so tar as warmth is concerned. 
No part of the Gulf stream proper reaches Europe, but the 
drift of the stream is pushed far into the region of the 
prevailing westerly winds and the “skin” or surface friction of 
the latter drag warm water into every nook and cranny of the 
western coast keeping the latter free from ice al] the year. To 
this fact the commercial activity of Western Europe is due in 
no small degree. Commerce seeks harbors in which the fac- 
tor of safety is most apparent, and the existence of ice ina 
harbor from four to six months of the year does not add to its 
excellence or to its safety. Warm ocean currents may there- 
fore exercise a most far-reaching effect upon the activities of 
peoples, even tho it does not materially attect the climate of 
the region in which they live. 


School of Pedagogy. 

Altho a special meeting of the New York university council 
was called June 3, at which it was expected that an attempt 
would be made to straighten out the School of Pedagogy 
troubles, no definite action was taken, except to give the 
committee on the school plenipotentiary power to make such 
appointments as it may deem advisable. 

A petition signed by nearly three-fourths of the students of 
the School of Pedagogy has been forwarded to Rev. Dr.George 
Alexander, chairman of the committee of the university coun- 
cil. In it a statement to the following effect is made: 

The meeting of the students which was held shortly after 
the resignation of Professors Weir, Judd, and Buchner, was 
plainly in the interest of the withdrawing professors. The 
time designated was 3:30 P.M., a very inconvenient hour, espe- 
cially for out-of-town students. Less than sixty students were 
present, but there were enough alumni and others not con- 
nected with the school to swell the number to about ninety. 
Three different resolutions were brought in—-two by alumni, 
one by a student. The latter was of the nature of a vote of con- 
fidence in the university council and evidently was started 
from a desire not to commit the meeting to either side. This 
was voted down and a set of resolutions demanding the rein- 
statement of the three resigning professors was passed by a 
vote of 84 to 5. 

Dr. Alexander had read these resolutions and wanted them 
passed, according to the statement of several of the alumni and 
Students there present. There were those who doubted this 
statement and one gentleman, Prin. M. L. Cox, of Newark, 
asked for written proof of Dr. Alexander’s request. The 
reply was made that these alumni and students were men of 
integrity and could be relied upon to speak the truth. The 
vote resulted as stated above. It was afterwards found that 
Dr. Alexander had made no such request. 

Since the meeting of last April, a petition has been brought 
to the attention of every student of the school and has been 
signed by 152 of the 206 members of classes, asking for the 
retention of Dr. Edward R. Shaw, as dean of the faculty of 
pedagogy, and of Drs. Monteser and LaFetra in their respec- 
tive chairs. . 

In conclusion the statement is made that this petition was 
inaugurated without any solicitation on the part of Dr. Shaw, 
Dr. Monteser, or Dr. LaFetra. ’ 

The committee of students who handled the affair was com- 
posed of— 

Wn. F. Robinson, principal P. S. No. 4, Elizabeth, N. J. 

D. B. Corson, principal Eliot street school, Newark, N. J. 

C. DeF. Hoxie, teacher, New York city. 

Mary R. Davis, method teacher training school for teachers, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Mary J. C. O’Neil, principal of a Brooklyn public school. 

Martin L. Cox, principal Ann street school, Newark, N. J. 

Ada Van Stone Harris, supervisor primary schools and 
kindergartens, Newark, N. J. 


Tickets to the Detroit meeting of the National Educational | 
Association, July 8 to 12, will be on sale in the territory 
covered by the Central Passenger Association, the Trunk 
Line Association, the New England Passenger Association 
and the Michigan Passenger Association from points beyond 
150 miles of Detroit, good going July 6, 7, and 8, and re- 
turning not earlier than July 9, nor later than July 15, and 
only upon the date of execution as stamped on back of 
ticket, and cancelled in the margin by the Joint Agent in 
attendance at the meeting. By depositing the ticket with 
the Joint Agent on or before July 12, and on payment of a 
fee of 50 cents, an extension of the return limit can be had 
to and including September 1. Rate will be one fare for 
round trip plus $2.00. 
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Manhattan and the Bronx. 


Cooper Union has received from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgana 
gift of textile fabrics which includes the Bodia collection ot Bar- 
celona, the Rivas collection of Madrid, and the Baron collec- 
tion of Paris. These make up the most valuable collection of 
the kind in the world—one that is estimated to be worth about 
$50,000. 


Gifts to Columbia university, aggregating $22,000 have been 
announced by Pres. Seth Low. One of the gifts was of $20,000 
‘‘From an unknown friend.” It is to be distributed as follows: 
$5,000 for equipping a historical reading-room ip space al- 
lotted in the new university building; $10,000 to be expended in 
the purchase of books during the coming year, and $5,000 for 
general purposes. 


Dr. Savage’s Graduates. 


The commencement exercises of the New York Normal 
School of Physical Education took place inthe gymnasium of 
the institution May 23, a large audience applauded the skilful 
evolutions practiced by the troupes of young women. The 
president, Ur. N. L. Savage, made an address to the graduat- 
ing class. There was also an address by James H. Canfield, 
LL.D. librarian of Columbia university. 


A Hard Man to Find. 


The principalship of the new commercial high school is still 
to be settled. To find the right man is like drawing a circle 
thru four points. Applications from all sorts of persons are 
pouring in, but ordinary candidates cannot be considered. 
This is an extraordinary position. The pedagog alone, the 
business man alone, the economist alone will not do. A com- 
bination ot all these seems to be needed. Furthermore, there 
are certain preliminary and definite requirements, such as ten 
years’ experience in teaching, tive of which shall have been 
in secondary schools; graduates from a college or university 
recognized by the board of regents, etc. 


Salaries Reduced. 


After doing all in their power to devise a remedy, the com- 
missioners of the board of education have been forced to issue 
an order whereby the salaries of 250 teachers in the boroughs 
of Manhattan and the Bronx have been reduced $60 a year. 
It is probable that a number of other instructors in the 
boroughs may be affected in the same unfortunate way. The 
teachers who have received this reduction are those having 
charge of instrumental music in the morning and who play 
marches for dismissal and other exercises. They have been 
receiving an annual salary of $60 extra for these services aside 
from their regular salaries as class instructors. A legal com- 
plication has arisen whereby they are prevented from receiving 
this additional payment for May and June. It is just possible 
that the payments made since the passage of the Davis law 
may be regarded as irregular. 

It is claimed that there is no by-law which makes the pay- 
ment of this additional salary obligatory. After the passage 
of the Davis law the matter of salaries was placed in the hands 
of the board of education. When the salary schedule was 
completed no provision was made for the instructors who took 
charge of this branch of the music. The oversight was not 
discovered, however, and appointments were made to these 
positions. When the omission was found out the by-laws com- 
mittee saw no way out ot the embarrassing situation but to cut 
salaries. The teachers will be obliged to undergo considerable 
legal trouble before they draw their May salary and possibly 
that of June. The board of education will adopt a necessary 
by-law as speedily as possible, but this will affect future sal- 
aries only. All but about fifty of these teachers were drawing 
their extra salaries before the passage of the Davis law, which 
provides that no salary shall be reduced by its operation. If 
these teachers have not had an increase in salary their case 
appears to be all right from the legal standpoint. The ques- 
tion seems to be whether a specific additional salary is regular 
salary or not. 

Janitors’ Salaries Held Back. 


Janitors’ salaries for the months of March and April are be- 
ing kept back thru a ruling of the civil service‘;commission, 
that helpers and other employees must come from the proper 
civil service lists and must be paid by the city as employer. 
Up to March janitors had been paid a“iump sum” for the 
school and for all the additional help required. The ruling of 
the civil service commission did not please the janitors and 
they prepared a bill which would continue the old system. 
This was vetoed at Albany. The janitors tried to comprom- 
ise, but they could not do this, and the result is that they 
have not drawn any salary for two months, and the chances 
are that none will be forthcoming for the month of May. 

Frank Tilford,the merchant and banker,has ordered 200 busts 
of George Washington and appropriate pedestals for every one 
of the assembly rooms of the public schools in Manhattan and 
the Bronx. The busts will be of gypsite,and they will be ready 
for the schools by next fall. The work is to be executed by 
Wilson MacDonald, one of the oldest sculptors in America. 
The busts will be enlarged to colossal size from the original 
bust of Washington. 
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Borough of Brooklyn. 


The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association made its annual excur- 
sion up the Hudson to Empire Grove and West Point, Satur. 
day, June 1,0n the steamer Grand Republic. The occasion 
was thoroly enjoyable. The chairman of the excursion com- 
mittee was Prin. Charles S. Haskell. “The officers of the asso- 
ciation are: president, Oliver D. Clark; first vice president, 
James M. Edsall; second vice-president, Julia 1. Jones; cor- 
responding secretary, John J. Winter; recording secretary, 
Jennie A. McCarthy; treasurer, Daniel O’C. Walsh. 


A Bread Baking Contest, 


Emily E. Barnes, a pupil of the Girls’ high school, Brooklyn, 
has won the first prize in a bread-making contest among the 
girls of the senior class in chemistry. She took thirty-eight 
points out of a possible forty. The contest grew out of a de- 
sire on the part of the teacher of the class to make his instruc- 
tion in fermentation practical. Each girl was to make a loaf 
of bread at home. Every member of the class brought ina 
specimen except one girl whose smali brother saluted her as 
she was wrapping up the loaf, with, “Say, Lil, what are yer 
goin’ to do wid der paving stone?” 

This girl did not exhibit. The others did, and after the 
judgment was rendered all surveyed the loaves ruefully won- 
dering what could be done with them. Finally the whole batch 
was turned over to a neighboring asylum for aged colored 
men. 


Sr 
Chicago Educational Notes. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The proposition for free text-books for the 
first four grades in the public schools received a setback at the 
meeting of the board of education last night. Supt. Cooley 
succeeded in getting an appropriation of $91,000 three months 
ago for this purpose, but the money has been tied up on 
account of the opposition to the plan from the outside. The 
school management committee recommended the passage ofa 
resolution favoring free text-books in order that the federation 
of German Catholic societies could bring the threatened 
injunction suit and thus have the matter determined in the 
courts. The trustees of the board who favored the free text- 
book proposition saw no chance last night to win because of 
the absence of three members who had voted for the rcsolution 
in committee. 

Trustees Gallagher and Keating saw an opportunity to 
defeat the proposition and it was resolved to press the matter 
to a vote. Trustee Loesch said the desire of the committee 
had been to defer the matter for two weeks so that the trustees 
could think about the matter. Trustee Gallagher insisted on 
a suspension of the rules. A motion to lay this on the table 
was lost by a vote of 7 to 8. The motion to suspend the rules 
was also lost. According to regular procedure the matter was 
then posponed for two weeks. it is calculated that the friends 
of free text-books will be ultimately defeated. 


Mayor Harrison appointed Dr. Emilius C. Dudley as a 
member of the board of education to succeed Bernard F. 
Rogers, who resigned to accept the position of president of 
the board of local improvements. Dr. Dudley’s term will 
expire in July, 1903. 


The plan for traveling museums as aids to lessons in geogra- 
phy proposed at the last meeting of the Principals’ association, 
was carried into effect, Saturday, by the organization of the 
Chicago Bureau of Geography, with headquarters at the 
Academy of Sciences, at I.incoln park. Forty schools were 
enrolled and $2,000 worth of specimens have already been 
secured. The bureau is to be incorporated so that it can 
receive gifts. The following officers of the bureau were elected: 
Pres., Rufus M. Pitch; Vice-Pres., Zonia Baber; Sec’y, 
Richard Waterman; Treas., F. L. Morse; Directors, R. M. 
Hitch, G. A. Osinga, F. L. Morse, Richard Waterman, 
William Roberts, Zonia Baber, C. G. Stowell. 

William B. Marshall, of Philadelphia, is in charge of the 
collection of objects and will arrange the traveling museums 
which are to be sent around to the school. 


The Chicago Teachers’ federation has finally decided to 
support the optional pension law, which it fought bitterly, but 
with a reservation, however, that all teachers be urged to keep 
up their payments so that the fund may not be exhausted. It 
was reported that the women principals had decided not to 
withdraw trom the fund. The school pension board will be 
asked to adjust the annuities by reducing them in order to 
keep the fund alive until better legislation can be obtained. 


The Chicago Teachers’ club has sent out a circular con- 
taining an appeal to the teachers not to withdraw from the 
pension fund. The hope is held out that remedial legislation 
may be secured at the session of the legislature in 1903. 





If you are scrofulous, dyspepiic, rheumatic, troubled with 
kidney complaint, general debility, lacking strength, take Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 
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The New England Field. 


Boston, Mass.—At the meeting of the school board on 
May 28, Mr. Alfred P. Gage, who has been the master in the 
English high school in charge of physics since 1876, was given 
leave of absence from September 1 next, until January 1, Igo2. 
Mr. Gage has not been in good health for some time, and it is 
understood that it is doubtiul whether he will ever return to 
the school. 


Mr. Herbert S. Packard, of Walpole, was appointed sub- 
master in the Longfellow school; Miss Emma J. Burke, 
assistant in the primary division of the same school; and 
Miss Anna F. Huyston to the same grade in the Frothingham 
school. 


Miss Helen F. Brigham, of the Hugh O’Brien school, who 
has taught for thirty-nine years, twenty-five in Boston, retires 
at the end of the year; as do Miss Ruth E. Rowe, of the 
Phillips school, and Miss Lydia A. Nason, of the Prescott 
school, both of whom have taught for forty years. 


The fine new high school building for the Dorchester 
district is at last completed and the school moves into it June 
3. The building has cost $300,000, is very attractive in 
appearance, and is complete in every particular. 


His Fiftieth Graduating Class. . 


The Dwight School Association, of Boston, is preparing a 
celebration in honor of Prin. James Alfred Page, whose fiftieth 
class will be graduated from the Dwight school this month. 
The dinner will be held at the United States hotel and an at- 
tendance of at least 200 is looked for. This school is remark- 
able for the number of its graduates who have attained dis- 
tinction in life, most of whom attribute no small part of their 
success to Mr. Page’s helpful influence. 

Mr. Page became usher at the Dwight school in 1846. In 
1848 he was elected sub-master, and in 1850 he succeeded 
George B. Hyde as master. 


Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools. 


This association held a special meeting in the hall of Boston 
university, on May 25, to consider the report of a committee 
appointed last October, upon the question of uniform examin- 
ations for admission to the several New England colleges. 
The meeting was largely attended by representatives of the 
colleges and the most important preparatory schools, and Mr 
Frank A. Hill, secretary of the board of education, of Massa- 
chusetts, presented the report. It was an extended document 
outlining a plan similar to that now in use in the Middle States 
considering the reasons in favor of the plan and the objections 
to it, with suggestions as to methods by which the latter may 
be overcome. 


The principal reason for some such system as the plan pro- 
posed isthe fact that the present arrangement is burdensome 
to the academies, and still more so to the high schools. It 
makes ny te classes necessary for the students proposing 
to enter different colleges. Inaddition it stimulates cramming 
because it places the primary requisite for entrance to a col- 
lege the ability to answer definite questions of a particular 
character rather than general mental power. The plan of 
uniformity will not necessarily involve abandoning all author- 
ity in the matter of entrance by the several colleges, for giving 
them the final decision in respect to the qualifications of their 
own candidates is perfectly feasible. The committee recom- 
— the adoption by the association of the plan as pro- 
posed. 

President Eliot opened the discussion which followed the 
presentation of the report. He did not know whether such a 
plan could be made satisfactory to Harvard, and he regarded 
it as a question open to debate. He feared that a tendency 
would arise on the part of applicants to make use of such a 
system for personal advantage. 


After discussion of the various aspects of the plan by Dr. 
Hall, Dean Briggs, and Prof. Hart, all of Harvard, Dr. John 
Tetlow, head master of the Girls’ Latin school, Boston, moved 
that the report be recommitted to the executive committee for 
further discussion at the October meeting. Prof. be ve of the 
Institute of Technology, advised conference with the associa- 
tion of the Middle States, to the end that the conditions might 
be harmonized in the Middle States and New England, so far 
as possible. After further discussion, and the vote to add 
that the report be also referred to the several colleges for dis- 
cussion, the motion to refer to the executive committee was 
passed. It now seems as tho some definite action on this 
proposition would be reached this year. 


Harvard Men for the Philippines. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass,—Several Harvard seniors have been ap- 
pointed by President Eliot as teachers in the oe at 
the request of Supt. F. W. Atkinson, class of ’9o. hey will 
leave shortly after commencement. The men selected are J. 
Smith, Newton; B. K. Daniels, Paradise, N. S.;S. P. R. 
Thomas, Peabody; F. H. Ely, Williston, Tenn.; E. H. Doug- 
las, Boston, and W. Hill, Cambridge. 
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Quincy News Notes. 


Quincy, MAss.—Misses Edith Bates and Belle Smith have 
resigned their positions in the Wollaston school, and Miss 
Beatrice J. Smith has been transferred from the Willard school 
to the Wollaston. Miss Madge D. Ballow has been elected to 
take her place in the Willard school, Miss Ruth Towsey has 
been elected a teacher in the high school. 


Miss Carrie E. Small, principal of the Woodward Institute 
for girls, has resigned to take effect at the end of the present 
term. This is the outcome of a serious difference of opinion 
in the town respecting the relation of the institute to the pub- 
lic schools. According to the will of the founder, the institute 
which opened in 1894, is placed under the care ot the resident- 
clergymen and is independent of the schools of the town. 
But the school has not attracted pupils and can now accommo- 
date fifty more girls without requiring any addition to its 
faculty, while the high school is overcrowded. The school 
committee recently appointed a committee to see whether 
some plan can not * tormed to bring the endowed schools of 
the town into closer relation with the public schools. The 
directors of the institute had already voted to place the insti- 
tute under the general supervision of Supt. Parlin, of the 


public schools. 
No Smoking Allowed, 


SOMERVILLE, MAss.—The school board has inaugurated a 
war against the use of tobacco by the pupils in the public 
schools. . The principals have been given authority to suspend 
all pupils known to smoke either on the way to school or on 
the way home. Miss Helen L. ;Follansbee has been elected a 
teacher in the English high school. 


New Haven Changes. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn.—Supervising Prin. Franklin S. Hoyt, 
of the Winchester district, has resigned to accept the position 
of assistant superintendent at Indianapolis. He came to New 
Haven two years ago to accept the principalship of the Dwight 
district, and upon the dismissal ef Principal Hurd last year he 
was transferred to the Winchester district. 

His successor will be Supt. Junius S. Knowlton, now super- 
visor of the towns of Tewksbury, Tingsboro, North Reading, 
and Dracut, Mass. Mr. Knowlton is a graduate of Amherst, 
87. His salary will be $2,000 at the start. 


SouTH NORWALK, CONN.—The Schoolmasters’ Round 
Table of Western Connecticut met in the Franklin school, 
South Norwalk, recently, and passed resolutions favoring a 
leave of absence on half pay for every seventh year of continu- 
ous service to teachers, both regular and special, principals, 
supervising principals, and superintendents. 

There was also discussion of ‘“ Music in Public Schools,” 
such questions being taken up as, “Shall there be examinations 
with grading in music? What credit should be given for 
marks in music in making promotions? Can chorus singing 
be made to appeal to pupils who have lost their interest in the 
study of music? The president of this association is Mr. New- 
ton B. Hobart, the secretary Mr. W. C. Foote. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn.—The entire fortune of the late William 
Sampson, of Le Roy, N. Y., goes to Yale university. Mr. 
Sampson’s will was contested, but by Judge Washburn, of Ba- 
tavia, N. Y., was held to be valid. 





HANOVER, N. H.—Dr. G. T. Moore, instructor in botany in 
Dartmouth college, has resigned, to accept a position under 
the United States government, in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Philadelphia Items. 


A handbook of the board of public education of Philadelphia 
for 1900-’o1has been issued. It contains full information regard- 
ing the membership of the board of education; standing commit- 
tees; names and locations of buildings; principals, teachers, 
and supervisors; sectional school boards; by-laws of the board 
of public education. A more concise or well arranged manual 
would be hard to find. 


Will Work Without Pay. 


All honor to the teachers in the special schools whose work 
and salaries were to stop June I, because councils’ appropria- 
tions had run out! They sent an appeal to Chairman Tilden, 
of the special schools’ committee, petitioning that they be al- 
lowed to volunteer their services during the month of June. 
Rather than close the two public schools before the other pub- 
lic schools closed they would teach without pay. The teachers 
at special school No. 2 who thus volunteered were Prin. A. 
Lincoln Spencer, Miss Elizabeth S. Henszey, assistant; Mrs. 
Margaret Cutting, assistant; James C. Davis, janitor. A sim- 
ilar petition was received {rom the teachers at school No.1. 


Bryn Mawr Scholarships. 


Two pupils of the Girls’ high school have gained the Bryn 
Mawr memorial scholarships for the year 1901-02. They are 
Margaret E. Brusster, of Birdsborough, Pa., and Clara Whipple 
Wade, of Philadelphia. These scholarships, founded in mem- 
ory of the first president of the college, are of the value of 
$250. The Girls’ high school has always been very fortunate 
in its representatives at Bryn Mawr. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


EVANSTON, ILL.—The contest for the presidency of North- 
weStern university has narrowed down to six candidates. 
These are Dr. Robert D. Sheppard and Prof. George E. Vin- 
cent, of Northwestern; ex-Chancellor McDowell, of Denver 
university; Dr. Tubb, of Nevada, President Simpson, of the 
Ohio Wesleyan college, and Congressman George Adams. 


DoYLETOWN, PA.—The Bucks County School Directors’ 
Association held a convention May 27. A. H. Clayton, of 
Northampton, was elected president; Rev. J. H. Waidelich, 
of Sellersville,and Mrs. Anna Carver, of Falls, vice-presidents ; 
Charles T. Wilkinson, of Warwick, secretary; Ezra Michener, 
of Solebury, treasurer. Addresses were made by George Grim, 
of Tinicum; Jacob Appenzeller, of Hilltown ; Thomas Claren- 
don,of Buckingham ; Char'es G. Fetterolf,of Langhorne; War- 
ren P. Roberts, of Yardley. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, CoLo.—The State Association of 
County Superintendents held its annual meeting here May 16. 
Among the speakers were President Snyder, of the state nor- 
mal school ; Supt. Dietrich, of Colorado Springs; Supt. Graf- 
ton, of Colorado City. Officers were elected as follows: Pres- 
ident, Supt. Carpenter, of Del Norte; vice-president, Mrs. 
Brown, of Delta; secretary, Supt. Snook, of Weld; treasurer, 
Mrs, Anderson, of Otero. 


CLEVELAND, O.—School Director Bell has sent a request to 
every parent in the city who has children attending the schools 
to give over the old text-books to the board of education, with 
the understanding that all text-books will in future be furnished 
free. It is going to cost $110,000 to buy free text-books for 
the city, but if, as Mr. Bell hopes, seventy-five per cent. of the 
_—_ assent to his proposition, a saving of $60,000 will be 
effected. 


FRANKFORD, PA.—The oldest school-house in this locality 
and probably in the whole state has been destroyed to make 
room for a row of modern houses. It was erected and occu- 
pied in 1768, as a“poor school.” It continued to have this 
designation until the adoption of the present state constitution. 
The original deed for the school site is 
now in possession of Robert Corson, 


Esq. 
DuNKIRK, N. Y.—The fortieth an- 
nual convention of the Chautauqua 


County Teachers’ Association took place 
June 1, presided over by Supt. E. E. 


Scribner, of Dunkirk. Good talks and 41 
addresses were made by Dr. J.T. Wil ‘Ae 


liams, president of the Dunkirk board s 
of education;“Dr. Francis B. Palmer, 


of the Fredonia normal school; Dr. 
Charles F. Wheeler, of the board of wl 
regents, and Dr. Samuel H. Albro, of “- 
Fredonia. auc 
TG 
in MWe 


RICHMOND, VA.—AIl but four of the — 
superintendents for the state of Virginia 
have been appointed. Only nineteen 
newmen gotin. The fight was the hot- 
test ever known in the state. Supt. R. A. 
Dobie won out in Norfolk after most 
spirited opposition. The new men are as follows: Accomac, G. 
G Joynes; Buchanan, Thompson Belchkiner: Bucgham, John A. 
Twyman; Caroline, John Washington; Charlottesville, John 
S. Patton; Clarke,Conrad Kounslar; Franklin, H. D.. Dillard; 
Giles, C. A. Hardwick; Goochland, E. G. Holland; Henry, 
W. G. Shackelford; Lunenburg, R. H. May; Mecklenburg, 
S. L. Graham; Rappahannock, Charles Green; Richmond 
county, J. W. Chinn, Sr.; Rockbridge, A. Nash Johnston; 
Warwick, Col. J. H. Ham; Washington, Wm. J. Edmonson; 
Wise, R. L. Counts; York, J. S. Phillips. 


Congress has been sitting for the past twelve years in the 
halls of the Syracuse high school. In that time it has debated 
more than 200 bills and resolutions. The project for a civic 
university at Washington came up in this mimic congress 
years before it was advocated in the National Educational As 
sociation. A bill for the erection of a monument to Aaron 
Burr was one of the famous measures of a recent year. Up- 
wards of 400 budding orators have got their initial training in 
this legislative body. 

Prin. Wm. K. Wickes is the originator of this congress, and 
has been gratified to see it succeed year after year. 


A School Board Banquet. 


NEw Brunswick, N. J.—The fifth annual meeting of the 
Middlesex County School Board Association was held recentl 
at the Mansion house, and was preceded bya banquet at whic 
aaa covers were laid. Pres. H. Brewster Willis pre- 
sided. 

After the dinner an election of officers for the ensuing year 
was held, resulting as follows: Prest. H. B. Willis; vice- 
pres., J. H. Wade; sec., W. Carman; treas., D. W. Clavton ; 
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executive committee, W. Fitz Randolph, of Piscataway; Fe 
Degraw, of South Amboy; L. T. Titsworth, of Dunellen. 
President Willis in his address gave interesting statistics as 
to the number of children under the age of fifteen who are em- 
ployed in factories or on farms. Madison and Helmetta are 
the only towns in the county that have none out of school. 
Other speakers were Mr. Louis Bovier, of the state board of 
education; Mr. S. St. John McCutcheon, of North Plainfield, 
resident of the state school board association; Rev. Frank 
letcher, of New Market; Judge Adrian Lyon, of Perth 
Amboy. 


Personal Notes. 


LAWRENCE, KAN.—Chancellor Francis H. Snow, of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, has resigned. He will take up his old work 
again as professor of natural history. For the present Prof, 
W. C. Spangler will be at the head of the institution. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—Supt. James E. Bryan is in high favor with 
his corps of teachers. He has brought it about that they will 
receive their June salaries July 1, contrary to original expecta- 
tion. Recently State Supt. Baxter sent word to the Camden 
board of education not to pay the salary of any teacher until 
she had sent in her registry list. As it is impossible to get the 
registry lists in before the very close of school, teachers’ salar- 
ies would have been held up for several days, and those who 
are planning to go away for their vacations would have been 
very much inconvenienced. Accordingly Supt. Bryan went 
over to Trenton and succeeded in so arranging matters that his 
own salary will be the only one held back, the teachers all re- 
ceiving theirs promptly. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The engagement has been announced 
of Associate Justice David J. Brewer, of the United States 
supreme court, to Miss Emma M. Mott. 

Miss Mott is well known in Washington educational circles. 
She has for the past four years been principal of the Morse 
public schoo]. Her education was obtained at the Oswego 
normal and training school and at the New England conserv- 
atory of music. She had taught at Fond du Lac, Wis., and in 
New York city before coming to Washington. 
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The new home of tke New England College of Music, Boston. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Prin. A. J. Cavert, of the Hume school, 
this city, has been appointed by Governor McMillin to the 
state text-book commission, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Prof. A. D. Wharton. 


AustTIn, M1nn.—Supt. Selleck leaves, to go to Crookston. 
In his place the board has elected Assistant State Supt. An- 
drew Nelson. Mr. Nelson was superintendent at Benson be- 
fore he was chosen to his present place. 


CHAGIN FALLS, O.—Supt. F. P. Shumaker has joined the 
ranks of the A. B. C. bookmen, and will be known no more to 
the town which he has. superintended for the past thirteen 
years. His successor has not been chosen, tho applications 
are already numerous. 


SAVANNAH, GA.—Free tuition in the high school seems a 
probability for next year. The fees now charged are $15, mak- 
ing an annual income of about $4,000. This charge has been 
made for the past six or seven years, and when the change was 
instituted the attendance fell off about one-third. 


SHORTSVILLE, N. Y.—Prin. L. C. Higby, of Batavia, comes 
over to take the principalship of the high school. He will 
have for first assistant Miss Ethel M. Rafter, of Rochester. 


NEw ORLEANS, La.—Three vacancies recently made by 
resignations of members of the state board of education have 
been filled by the appointment of Messrs. Maurice Stern, of 
the second congressional district; F. W. Nicholls, of the third 
district; Thomas H. Lewis, of the sixth district. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Miss Helen M. Place, of Indianapolis, 
has been elected supervisor of music from Sept. I. 
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Notes of New Books. 








Over Professor Wendell’s Literary History of America already 
a great controversy rages. So far only this much is apparent 
as indisputable, that no one who pretends to know the critics 
either of American history or of American literature can sus- 
tain his claims until he has read carefully this book, for it has 
made a place for itself by its candor and vigor. The author 
seems to have two theories, that American literature reflects 
the Elizabethan era, and that Massachusetts sets the standards 
for the United States in letters. The author has one valuable 
quality ; he uses language to express thought, not to conceal 
it, or to dress it up, but to disclose it entirely. His meaning 
is unmistakable. Turn to the account of Brook Farm, the very 
best short account it has ever been my pleasure and advan- 
tage to see in print. “Brook Farm was typical of all Trans- 
cendentalism. It had a bright beginning, a rather bewildering 
adolescence, and a confused, misty end ; but it left no one the 
worse for its influence.” 

This book is not a history of American literature; it isa 
history of our nation from a literary point of view. It is this 
plan which in its accomplishment has caused the critics such 
extreme dissatisfaction. The author has brought forth a new 
kind of a book, a book not like any other book hitherto written. 
His critics have not “gotten the line on it,” to use a colloquial 
phrase. Further he has done something most critics do not 
dare to trust themselves to do; he has criticised. Finally he 
has criticised, using standards with which he is familiar. 
These standards happen to be those of Boston and Cambridge. 
In short, our author thinks he knows what he is talking about, 
and actually does say things; this sort of action is insuffer- 
able to the critics. 

Professor Wendell’s style is energetic, clear and attractive. 
His scope is comprehensive. The only just criticism is that 
which is plainly true; he has presented one man’s personal 
view of a nation’s literary history. Hence, no one else can 
endorse absolutely the opinions expressed or the relative pro- 
portions of space given to different authors, regions, and 
epochs. Granting this, the stadent who reads the volume 
must admit its educative power, its inspirational vigor, its 
charming truthfulness of intent. (1900. Scribner’s Sons, N. 
Y., pp. 574. Cloth, 8vo. $3.00.) W. E. C. 


Outlines of Human Physiology, by F. Schenck, M.D., and A. 
Guerber, M.D., Ph.D., assistant in the physiological institute at 
Wuerzburg, translated into English by Wm. D. Zoethout, 
Ph.D.,, with a preface by Jacques Loeb, Ph.D., professor of 
physiology, University of Chicago, has lately been issued. 
This book was written because it was felt an outline of human 
physiology containing its most important facts in a concise 
form so that the beginner could get a clear view of the entire 
field was needed. In the arrangement of the material not 
much deviation has been made from the old and tried system. 
The main object has been to lay stress upon the undisputed 
facts. Most of the illustrations are copies of figures found in 
well-known text-books and original papers. Dr. Loeb, in his 
preface, says that no book within his knowledge answers 
better the purpose of giving the contents of the traditional 
text-book of physiology to the student in a condensed form 
than does this one. (Henry Holt & Company, New York. 
Price, $1.75.) 


A Manual of Laboratory Physics. By H. M. Tory, M. A., lec- 
turer in mathematics; and F. H. Pitcher, M. Sc., late demon- 
strator of physics, McGill university, Montreal. This book is 
designed as an advanced experimental course for students who 
have already considerable familiarity with the laboratory 
method and a good theoretical knowledge of physics. The ex- 
periments are well selected, cover every division of the subject, 
with very few exceptions require the common apparatus, and 
compel accuracy of manipulation and measurement. The direc- 
tions given are sufficient to guide the student and enable him 
to recognize his own limit of accuracy. In some of the experi- 
ments, the plan seems rather to lead to proof of the accuracy 
of a formula deduced mathematically than to develop a law 
from the experiments. This is excellent training ‘for the stu- 
dent, yet seldom leads to new truth. The book certainly marks 
an advance in the laboratory method of treating physics. (John 
Wiley & Sons, New York.. Cloth, $2.00.) 


Elements of the Theory and Practice of Cookery, by Mary E. 
Williams, supervisor of cookery in the public schools of the bor- 
oughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, New York city, and Kathaine 
Rolston Fisher, formerly teacher in these schools, supplies a long 
felt need, as there are very few text-books on this subject. It 
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was prepared at the earnest request of the teachers of the public 
schools of New York city, and in response to many letters from 
all parts of the country. One of the main objects of the school 
is to help improve the home, and a very effectual way is to 
teach the art of cooking. The authors, keeping in view, this 
idea of the school kitchen have closely interwoven theory and 
practice in this text-book, as they should be interwoven in ac- 
tual experience. The book treats of the cooking of all sorts of 
meats and vegetables, and recipes are thickly scattered thru 
the pages, besides many illustrations that aid greatly in under- 
standing the topics. (The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Price, $1.00.) 


How to Teach Constructive Work in Primary Schools, by 
Margaret J. Codd, is No. 15 of the “ How to Teach” manuals. 
The author describes how various articles may be made of 
manila paper, cardboard, and wood, and gives many diagrams 
to aid to an understanding of the processes; and she shows 
how pretty decorative effects can be obtained by cardboard 
and colored paper. If her directions are followed the pupils 
will enter into the work with enthusiasm. Constructive work 
in school is not as common as it ought te be considering its 
educative value. This book is bound to add greatly to its 
popularity. (E, L. Kellogg & Company, New York. Price, 25 
cents. 


One of the most important things the teacher has to do is to 
teach the pupil to use our English tongue properly. In 
No. 14 of the “How to Teach” manuals, How to Teach Compo- 
sition Writing, Amos M. Kellogg tells how to impart this in- 
struction in the most effectual way. He shows how to arouse 
thought in the pupils and how they may acquire facility in the 
expression of their ideas. Descriptions of various things, let- 
ters, narratives, etc., are employed to develop thought and ex- 
pression. Attention is also paid to spelling, capitalization, and 
punctuation, the necessary accompaniments of good composi- 
tion. Specimen compositions and subjects for composition are 
given. The book is eminently practical and useful. (E. L. 
Kellogg & Company, New York and Chicago. Price, 25 cents.) 


What Is a Kindergarten ? is answered by George Hansen, in 
a little book which bears this title. In his introduction the 
author enlists the sympathies of the reader when he says: 
“Close the lid of the trunk and strap the satchels. Let us turn 
the back to the city and run for the country where dear grand- 
father expects his flock for the holidays.” He bears us away 
on psychic horses to the village, his kindergartes, made pre- 
cious by the hallowed memories of childhood, of which the 
sweetest and most hallowed is a venerable figure, who as he 
passes “along the lanes is greeted with a bow and lift of cap 
by old and young alike.” This is his kindergartner, his grand- 
father. The author asserts that we have not absorbed the ful- 
lest meaning of the word kindergarten—a children’s garden. 
His idea of this possession of the little people is not something 
that is bounded by brick or wooden walls alone but in addition 
to this there should be a place whose walls are the horizon, 
whose roof is the sky. The importance of nature in the equip- 
ment and development of the kindergarten is upheld and made 
prominent thruout the work. Valuable suggestions relative to 
the selection and placing of plants and appropriate shrubs and 
trees are found in the book, and perhaps most important of all 
is the series of plates which present diagrams for the arrange- 
ment of kindergartens according to the nature idea. (D. P. 
Elder and Morgan Shepard, San Francisco, Cal.) 


To be successful with comparatively immature students a hand- 
book of business law should be written in language as simple 
and untechnical as the subject allows, without multiplication 
of citations and with careful selection of the most important 
principles. Mr. Burritt Hamilton’s Business Law for Business 
Men and Students is a serious attempt to treat practical ques- 
tions of everyday law in a lively, intelligible way. The book 
is excellent for students of high school age. It contains an 
admirable glossary of legal terms and an appendix devoted to 
the laws of the several states relating to limitations of actions, 
interest rates and penalties for using, the allowance of days of 
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Life. 

The poet’s exclamation: “O Life! I 
feel thee bounding in my veins,” is a joy- 
ous one. Persons that can rarely or never 
make it, in honesty to themselves, are 
among the most unfortunate. They do 
not dive, but exist; for to Jive implies 
more than to be. To live is to be well and 
strong—to arise feeling equal to the ordi- 
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nary duties of the day, and to retire not 
overcome by them—to feel life bounding 
in the veins. A medicine that has made 
thousands of people, men and women, 
well and strong, has accomplished a great 
work, bestowing the richest blessings, and 
that medicine is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The 
weak, run down, or debilitated, from any 
cause, should not fail to take it. It builds 
up the whole system, changes existence in- 
to life, and makes life more abounding. 
We are glad to say these words in its 
favor to the readers of our columns. 


Free Hair Food, 


To convince every reader of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL that Cranitonic Hair 
Food will stop falling hair, make hair 
grow, cure dandruff and itching scalp, we 
will send by mail, prepaid, to all who will 
send full address to Cranitonic Hair Food 
Co., 526 West Broadway, New York City, 
a dainty bottle of Cranitonic Hair Food 
and a trial cake of Shampoo Scalp Soap. 
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days of grace, the statute of frauds concerning personal prop- 
erty, and internal revenue stamp taxes. 

The body of the discussion is divided into five books treating 
the following subjects: The law of contracts ; accounts, com- 
mercial paper and securities ; the law of the business relations ; 
the transfer of title to property; the law of patents, trade- 
marks, caveats, and copyrights. 

One of the best features of the book is the colloquial charac- 
ter of the cases cited. There is nothing of repellant terminol- 
ogy inthem. It may be pardonable to cite a case selected at 
random as an example of the author’s style of tredtment. 

Harrison accompanied Day to a coal yard and said to the pro- 
prietor : ‘‘ Sell Day a ton of coal, and if he does not pay for it, I 
will.” The dealer delivered the coal, and afterward pay from 
Day, who failed to meet the obligation. He then called upon 
Harrison, who declined to pay the debt. Thereupon he sued 
Harrison, and the court properly held that Harrison was not li- 
able for payment for the coal because Harrison’s contract was a 
verbal promise to answer for the debt of another, and such 
promise was made void by the statute of frauds. 

There are few people in any business to whom such a book 
of business law would not be valuable. An elementary knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles and terms of legal proce- 
dure is likely to be of use at any time. It goes without 
saying that superintendents, business agents of boards of edu- 
cation should have this knowledge. It may be suspected that 
even teachers would receive benefit from it. (The Gregory 
Publishing Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich.) 


Shorthand for High Schools, by Mrs. Arthur J. Barnes, is a 
book which has been prepared with the intention of meeting 
the special requirements of high school work. It presents the 
Benn Pitman phonography in a simple, effective way. Without 
departing from the generally accepted principles of phonogra- 
phy, it follows a novel method of presentation. The reporting 
style is taught from the very first. Thru careful selection of 
words those forms are given the student in the first instance 
which he will later use in the most rapid reporting. The book 
teaches vowels and position at the same time. This involves a 
great saving of time and labor since the position of a word de- 
pends upon its principal vowel. The principle of halving, gen- 
erally considered rather difficult, is explained in a clear inter- 
esting way at the beginning of the book rather than toward 


its end. One very attractive feature is that the key is in no- 
menclature ; 7. e., the names of the signs in the outline of the 
words are given instead of the outlines themselves. This key 
will be helpful to the lazy student, for he will be compelled, 
after having been told the names of the consonants forming 
the outline to think out the outline before he can get any bene- 
fit from the key. The word method in the study of shorthand 
is adopted in this book. The engraving is of copper plate, and 
the book shows results of the most painstaking care in prepa- 
ration. (Arthur J. Barnes, St. Louis.) 


Number Four of The New Education Illustrated has just 
been received from the B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, 
Richmond, Va. The first three numbers of this series have 
met with hearty favor from teachers all over the country. 
Each number contains valuable hints by Miss Edith C. West- 
cott and these are illustrated by photographs from life by 
Frances B. Johnston. There are about sixteen full-page half- 
tone illustrations in each number. The subject of number 
four is Manual Training. Among the notes which accompany 
the pictures take up “ The Value of Manual Training,” “ Value 
of the Technical Course to the Boy,” “Manual Training 
Develops a Sense of Personal Responsibility,” “Self-Reliance,” 
“Manual Training as a Means of Physical Development.” 


The Storr of Cuba and the Cuban People has been told for 
young readers by Lottie E. Jones, in a little illustrated volume. 
The interest of young Americans is already aroused in these 
islanders by the events of the past few years, and hence they 
will read this story with avidity. (Published by the author, 
Lottie E. Jones, Danville, II.) 


The Modern American Speaker is a collection of short prose 
selections made by Edwin Du Bois Shurter, Ph. B., professor of 
oratory in the University of Texas. These selections are mod- - 
ern in the strict sense of the word for they are all, with few 
exceptions, from speeches made by public men within the past 
few years. There is scarcely a topic of national or interna- 
tional importance that is not touched upon, and the speakers 
are such men as Beecher, Blaine, Bryan, Cleveland, Depew, 
Lodge, Roosevelt, Watterson, McKinley, and others. (Gammel 
Book Company, Austin, Texas ) 
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ful of this delicious Cocoa costs less than one cent. 


Soldat all grocery stores—order it next time, 






June 14, the anniversary of the birth 
of the American flag, will soon be here. 
and should be celebrated in every school 
in the United States. An abundance of 
good material for this anniversary is 
found in Flag Day in the School-Room, 
arranged by Alice M. Kellogg. It con- 
tains songs, recitations, a flag drill and a 
flag salute, action verses, etc. Flag day 
cannot fail to prove inspiring with this 
excellent material at hand. (E. L. Kel- 
logg & Company, New York and Chicago. 
Price, 15 cents.) 
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Prevention of Disease. 
Keep the Stomach Right. 


It is surprising what a safeguard a 
healthy stomach is against disease. And 
again it is not so surprising when it is re 
membered that the only way we my ome 
blood, strong nerves, and firm flesh is from 
wholesome food, weé/ digested. It is the 
half digested food that causes the mis- 
chief. When the stomach is weak, slow, 
inactive the food lies in the stomach for 
hours, fermenting, forming gases which 
poison the blood and the whole system, 
causing headache, pains in the back, 
shoulder blades and chest, loss of appetite, 
palpitation, biliousness. 

The safest cure for indigestion is 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, composed of 
vegetable essences, fruit salts, pure pepsin, 
and Golden Seal. Dissolve one or two of 
these tablets in the mouth after each meal. 
They are pleasant tasting and mingling 
with the food so assist the weak stomach 
that the food is perfectly digested before 
it has time to ferment. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets cure indi- 
gestion and increase flesh because they 
digest flesh forming foods like meat, eggs, 


etc. 
Sold by druggists at 50 cents per package. 
Absolutely safe and harmless. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
METHODS OF TEACHING. 


CONDUCTED BY Dr. Richerd K. Piez, Prof. 
Ams W. Carnham, Prof. Walker G, Rappleye 
and Miss Harriet E. Stevens of the faculty 
of the Oswego State Normal and 
Training School at Oswego,N. Y. 

COURSES IN Pedagogical Psychology. Methods 
of ‘Teaching Geography, Grammar, Arith- 
metic Number, Drawing, Reading, and Na- 
ture Study Session begins July 8th and ends 
Pa 9th. For terms and particulars ap- 
ply to 


DR. RICHARD K. PIEZ, 
State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 








At the End of Your Journey you will find ita 
great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New Yors 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 








” PISO'S CURE’ FOR 
re RES WHER FLSE FAIL 


“7 Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use B 
oo) in time. Sold by druggists. + 


“CONSUMPTION 9° 








(J) 









AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY COUNTY AND EVERY CITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


Rellogg’s « Teachers’ « Libraries 


Terms Liberal. Write at Once. 
E L. Ke.voce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., NewYork 





Arizona’s Forests of Stone. 

Petrified wood in various forms is known 
in many parts of the world; in the United 
States, especially in California, Wyoming, 
Yellowstone Park and Arizona. Tho these 
have been long known and have been ob- 
jects of interest to travelers and curiosity 

unters, scientists have but quite recently 
begun to appreciate what a vast possibility 
of enlightenment is wrapped up in these 
wonderful relics of a bygone age. Bo- 
tanists did not think then of any special 
value for interpreting their special group, 
and geologists thought plants, and indeed 
tossils of all kinds, chiefly useful for iden- 
tifying the strata of the earth’s crust. The 
Arizona forests possess peculiar interest 
because they are known to be millions of 
years older than any other in this country. 


‘ Shakespere 
Tells in his strong, forceful way of the 
tide that, taken at its flood, leads on to 
fame, fortune, victory, and success. 

There are many sorts of tides in human 
affairs. 

This is to call the reader’s attention to one. 
“ The low Epworth League rates in effect 
in early July, offer to thousands such a 
travelers tide to California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Yellowstone Park as may 
never come again. Taken advantage of, 
it means an educative and pleasure trip 
whose value cannot well be estimated. 

By using the Shasta-Northern Pacific 
route on the return trip, the historic Co- 
lumbia river and the beautiful Puget 
Sound country on the North Pacific Coast, 
with the lusty cities of Portland, Tacoma, 
and Seattle will be seen; east of the Cas- 
cade range lie eastern Washington and 
Spokane; then come mountainous Idaho 
and Lake Pend d’Oreille, and Montana 
with the Rockies and Hell Gate Canyon 
and the fine valleys along the Clark Fork 
ani Yellowstone rivers. North Dakota 
with its upland plains, panoramic Bad 
Lands, and rich alluvial Red river valley, 
and Minnesota with its limped lakes, com- 
plete the pilgrimage in the far Northwest, 
in a most happy manner. 

Midway between Puget Sound and St. 
Paul is Yellowstone Park, the Wonder- 
land of Wonderlands, the spot where gey 
sers disport themselves, trout leap at your 
flies, the elk and bears grow fat and in 
crease, Cataracts roar and canyons gleam. 

To understand what a tide like this will 
bring if taken at its flood, send six cents 
for an Epworth Folder and _ illustrated 
Wonderland IgoI to Chas. S. Fee, Gen’l 
Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


What Everybody Wants to Know. 
Especially the Ladies 

How a Beautifal Head of Thick Hair Ma; 
Be Acquired and How it May Be Retaine 

Perfect preparations for the prevention 
and cure of dandruff, falling hair and pre- 
mature baldness have existed in the past 
only in theory. 

We know that diseases of the hair and 
scalp are of parasitic origin. 

Have you dandruff ? 

Cranitonic Hair Food will positively 
cure it. 

Is your hair falling? 

The only way to stop falling hair is to 
destroy the parasite which causes it. 

Cranitonic Hair Food does this, and 
then feeds the follicles and roots and re- 
builds the waste tissue. 








e like Sapolio-They waste 


them-selves to make the world 





Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause 
little if any disturbance during the whole 
period of childhood. 


It may then produce irregularity of the 
stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
and marked tendency to consumption 
before manifesting itself in much cutaneous 
eruption or glandular swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are quite 
free from it, and for its complete eradica- 
tion you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The best of all medicines for all humors. 


Pears 


Do you know the most 





luxurious bath in the world ? 
Have you used Pears’ 
Soap? 


All sorts of poeple use it, all sorts ef stores sell 
it, especially ggists. 








The Cut Tells the Story. 


BEST COFFEE 
GROWN, only, per 


0 
wn, 


‘ potnd; . 9. .' + 3c. 
cy fe It is packed in abso- 
se Best cnt lately One Pound. Au- 
a) Tight trade mark bags, 
O & which will preserve the 
- FL strength and flavor for 


any length of time, even 
after it has been opened. 


tood Drinking Coffees, freshly roasted, 
2 12c., 14c. and 15c. 
Very Fine, . . .. 18c., 20c. and 25c. 
Finest New Crop Teas Imported. 
formosas, Oolongs, Mixed, Ceylons, Japans, 
English Breakfast, Young Hysons, Gun- 
sowders, Imperials, sams. 


30c., 35c., 50c. and 65c. per lb. 
We make a specialty of Selling at Cost the Finest 
VANOYELGINCREAMERY BUTTER nade 
All Orders by Mail or Telephone (2451 Oort- 
landt) will receive prompt attention. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


33 and 34 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289. Cor. Church S8t., New York 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 











“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 





Ne chia tis edtexeenentes $ 325,753,152 
Income, 1900............... 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders........ 540,479,809 


Insurance and Annuities,... 1,1 41,497,888 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


OUR ‘NEW CATALOG 


is justissued. Nosuch fine catalog of teachers’ 
books was ever before issued. It describes the 
best books on Methods, Pedagogy, Recitations 
and Diaiogs, Questions and Answers,Supplemen- 
tary Reading, Blackboard Stencils, etc., etc. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 Bast Ninth Street, NEW YORE 











READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JoURNAL when com- 


municating with advertisers. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
Are You Interested in the 


Newest Books for Teachers? 


All progressive teachers are. Our Mew Century Catalog list describes all professional beoks and 
teachers’ helps now in print. Zhe School Journal will keep you posted on announcements and 
new books as they continue to appear. We supply them all at lowest prices. 
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Outlines of Educational Doctrine, by 
John Frederick Herbart. Translated by 
Alexis F. Lange. Annotated by Chas. 
DeGarmo. The book aims to show 
Herbart’s influence and the persistence 
of his ideas. 334 pp. $1.25. Our price, 
$1.12, postage I2c. 


School Management and Methods of 
Instruction, by George Collar and Chas. 
W. Crook. The writers are English ex- 
perts in teaching and they discuss the 
subject with special reference to elemen- 
tary schools. 336 pp. $1.00. Our price, 
$.90, postage Ioc. 


Experimental Psychology, by Edward 
B. Titchener. 214 pp. $1.60. Our price, 
$1.45, postage I5c. 

The Child: A Study in the Evolution 
of fan. by Alexander F. Chamberlain. 
$1.50. Our price, $1.20, postage 15. 


Education and Life, by James H. Baker. 
A plea for “the gospel of work,” and 
for an education that is at once idealis- 
tic and strenuous. 254 pp. $1.25. Our 
price, $1.12, postage I3c. 


Timely Games and Songs (for the kin- 
dergarten) by Clare Sawyer Reed. 6o0c. 


How to Teach History, by Henry W. 
Elson, whose “ Historical Biographies 
for Children,” and “Side Lights on 





























American History” have been so de- Reading: A Manual for Teachers, by 


servedly popular. 25¢c. 


Tip Top Dialogs, selected from various 
authors and arranged by Alice M. 
Kellogg. Anabundance of humor witb- 
out coarseness. 25C. 


Constructive Work, by Margaret J. Codd 
A book of definite directions, showing 
what may be done with knife, scissors, 
and the simplest materials, to train eye 
and hand. 25¢c. 


Twentieth Century Educational Prob- 
lems, by A. C. Millar. $1.00. Our 
price $.85, postage 10c. 


The Play of Man, by Karl Groos. A 
study in biology, esthetics, and ethics. 
$1.75. Our price, $1.40, postage 15¢. 


Methods of Teaching Reading in Ten 
Cities, edited by Eva D. Kellogg. How 
they do it in St. Paul, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Kansas City, Washington, New 
Haven, Brooklyn, Birmingham, Indiana- 
polis. $1.00. Our price, $.90, postage 
Toc. 


Text-book of Psychology for Secondary 
Schools, by Daniel Putnam. The author 
reconstructs his earlier work on elemen- 
tary psychology, in the light of the more 
recent theories and studies in the sub. 
ject. $1.00. Our price, $.90, postage Ioc, 


Mary E. Laing. This deals with a sub- 
ject confessedly difficult, in the light 
which psychological study and practical 
experience have thrown upon it. It aims 
to lift the study of reading out of the 
ruts of mechanical drill and make ita 
thought process as the key to culture, 
75c. Our price, $.68, postage 7c. 


The Psychology of Reasoning, by A. 
Binet. This little essay, based on ex- 
perimental researches in hypnotism, 
casts some interesting light on some 
phases of mental activity. 25c. 


The Biography of a Baby, by Millicent 
W. Shinn. An interesting, popular ac- 
count of the first years of a child’s life. 
A good book for both parents and teach- 
ers. $1.50. Our price, $1.20, postage Izc. 


Notes on the Development cf a Child, 
by Millicent W. Shinn. This is a care- 
ful, painstaking study of an infant, 
scientific in its purpose. $1.20, Our 
price, $1.00, postage roc. 


Lessons for Little Readers, by E. G. 
Regal. Supplementary to any first 
reader, with liberal provision for seat 
work in connection with language, num- 
ber, color, and drawing. Artistically il- 
lustrated. 30c. 









Order 
from us. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., - 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 










By special arrangement we 
offer to send this library for a 
limited time at this price (less 
than 7 cents-per volume). Cash 
must be sent with orders. 








Standard Library ** 


40 volumes—paper. 


Ist 1,000 sets, - = = = = $2.50 per set 
2d 1,000 sets, = = = = = 


Postpaid to any address. 


3.50 ae 6é 


Contains one or more complete 
volumes of Emerson, Scott, 
Hawthorne, Dickens, Kipling, 
Whittier, Longfellow, Steven- 
son, Bulwer, Hughes, Poe, Mac- 
laren, Burns, Johnson, Burke, &c. 








WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 42 East 20th Street, New Work City 











oe FLAG DAY ss» 


IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 















A new collection of fresh material by Alice M. Kellogg. 

Now that the observance of this day has become so general 
in the schools thruout the Union these exercises for the cele- 
bration will be welcomed by many teachers. The book con- 
tains: 


An Opening Address for Flag Day Exercises; Five Rect 
tations—A Flag for the School-house, The Flag We'll Raise, 
Our Flag is There, Keep our Banner Spotless, The Flag 
Goes By ; Three Songs—The Young Patriot's Song, Awake / 
Salute Old Glory, A Song for our Country; Four Flag Ex- 
cises—F lag Salutes, Flag Play, New Flag Drill, Our Flag. 


The drill and exercises are adapted to pupils of all ages, and 
any number may take part. The songs are sung to familiar 
patriotic airs. 

All the exercises are suitable for every patriotic occasion. 
Price, only I5 cents. 


Catalogs of Teachers’ Books and Aids. 


Book lists that are practically compe, that classify by de- 
partments, that give descriptions full enough to admit of as 
intelligent selection and ordering as if visiting the publishing 
houses themselves, and that propose to fill your orders at the 
most favorable prices,ought to be of permanent and substantial 
interest to teachers everywhere. Our catalogs are of this kind. 
Send for the one that you are most interested in. 


1. Teachers’ Catalog, 100 pp., 400 titles of our own publi- 
cations. 


. 2. New Century Catalog, 100 pp., 1600 titles, teachers’ 
books of all publishers. 


3. School Entertainment Catalog, 68 pp., designed to meet 
every need for every special occasion. 


4. Teachers’ Libraries Catalog, 16 pp. 


5. Blackboard Stencil List (new). Others including School 
Decoration Material and Supplementary Reading are in pre- 
paration. 












We sell Everything listed, at Lowest Prices. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth St., N.Y. 





or CLI 5 















